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ART. I.--THE CONDUCT OF THE MONTHLY CONCERT. 


— 


BY REV. ARTHUR T. PIERSON, D. D., DETROIT, MICH. 


DURING a ministry, covering now about a score of years, one of the 
most perplexing problems has been that of making the “ monthly 
concert ” interesting. Our instinctive conviction and feeling have 
alwavs been that this sacred hour of united praver for missions will 
be effective only as it is first attractive. 

Various expedients, suggested either by out own reflections or by 
the experience of wiser men, have been successfully, though not always 
successfully, tried ; and the great problem still awaits a perfect solu- 
tion, Our sense of the importance of the question grows with the 
impression, which is radical and ineradicable, that the vitality of a 
churchemay be measured by its interest in the evangelization of the 
world ; although, judged by such a standard, vitality must be at a 
low ebb in some of our churches, while others have but a name to 
live, ‘and are practically dead. 

This paper is prompted by the hope of kindling on the altars of 
the missionary meeting a brighter, warmer flame ; and if we shall not 
be able to throw any light upon the matter, we may draw out, by pro- 
voking discussion. 

The writer became persuaded at an early stage of his ministerial 
life, that a fundamental difficulty lay in his own lack of absorbing 
interest in the missionary work. As he gathered new knowledge of 
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facts in studying the history of missions and their wonderful suc- 
cesses ; as he saw more clearly the awful spiritual destitution of the 
world, and the perfect adaptation of Gospel grace to the needs of man, 
he felt more and more his own ignorance and apathy ; and the convic- 
tion took deep root in his mind, that the interest and zeal of a conqgre- 
gation, in the universal proclasieibea of the Gospel, will not ordinarily 
rise much above the level of the pastor’s. Accordingly, years ago he 
gave himself to the careful, prayerful, systematic study of the philoso- 
phy, logic and higtory of missions, that he might be fitted to lead his 
people. 

It may be well to indicate the steps by which the writer has reached 
the present measure of success in awakening interest, arousing activity, 
and stimulating generosity in this direction. 

He began by giving a series of lectures on certain prominent fields 
where missionary labor had proven the fitness of the Gospel to cope 
with all the worst forms of vice and superstition, such as the Sand- 
wich Islands, Burmah, etc. Then, one by one, he took up the various 
forms of false 'faith, Mohammedan, Pagan, Papal; -gave glimpses of 
the past and present condition of each of the present pagan nations ; 
and aimed to marshal into array that grand host of facts which consti- 
tutes of itself the resistless logic of missions, and the overwhelming 
argument for a higher and mightier devotion to the world’s redemp- 
tion. 

His own missionary spirit began to burn with a fervor and ardor 
unknown before ; and his people showed unmistakable signs of their 
increasing interest in these great themes. But this method of fanning 
the flames proved too laborious to be continued long without exhaus- 
tion. <A pastor’s ordinary pulpit and parish work scarcely permits all 
this additional labor of preparation ; and if the impression was to be 
deep and lasting, the people must go out into the field and glean for 
themselves a knowledge of the facts. 

Then we tried other plans, all of which were lielptul for a time, but 
which in turn seemed to reach the limit of their usefulness. One of 
the most successful was that which divided up the field of the world 
into sections, assigning each division to some one person, whose work 
it should be to keep watch of all developments in that portion of the 
field, and make monthly reports.. It was no easy thing to find a 
corps of fellow-helpers sufficiently numerous, and thorough and per- 
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severing, to insure prompt returns, especially after the scheme lost the 
charm of novelty. Moreoyer, a field such as Persia, India, China, 
Syria, demanded no little reading and study in order for one to get 
and keep posted ; and so reports began to come in in briefer form and 
at longer intervals, and it was obvious that if possible another plan 
must be devised which would not put so much responsibility upon one 
person, and which would change from month to month the field of his 
study. 

We are not afraid of new methods, certainly not as afraid of them 
as of old methods which have lost efficiency. When we find the 
vitality and power vanishing from out even the best plans, unless we 
can recuperate the vitality, we prefer something else. Machinery is 

useless without a motive power. And so we have passed from method 
to method until we have adopted one which, this far, has been far 
-more successful than any hitherto. 

For this, our last and best, we claim little credit. It was suggested 
by a conference with one whose very soul is consumed with her own 
flaming zeal for missions, Mrs. Sarah J. Rhea, whom every lover of 
benighted souls must know. It has succeeded beyond oar most san- 
euine expectations, and is worthy of a fair trial under more competent 
leadership elsewhere. 


The Presbyterian Chureh assigns to cach month « special WUSSHOMOLY 


field. Beside those rapid glances over the world’s condition and pros- 
pects which take in the bold tacts of current history, particular atten- 


tion is bestowed on some one centre of Missionary operations. In 
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order to a proper improvement of that subject which awaits considera- 


tion at a coming monthly concert, the field is mapped out in advance, 


| and the topics covering it are assigned the month before. : 
December is appropriated to Syria. In November we announced 
our programme tor the December concert, and pressed volunteers into 
the service. We asked for help in understanding Syria, first of all a 
plain map of the country, to be drawn by some member of the conere- 
gation. Then we asked brief reports on the following topies pertain- 
Ing to Syria : 


- Its population, physical features, ete. 


2. Its mission centres and their work. 


>. Its educational institutions. 


+. Its Protestant mission press. 
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5. Its importance as related to other nations, 

6. The condition of its women. 

7. Its relations to our Lord’s personal life on earth. 

A beautiful map, eight feet by five, was hung on the wall at our 
December meeting, and the desired reports were furnished by gentle- 
men or ladies, and all felt that we had taken a step onward and - 
upward. 

The January concert, planned in December, overflowed one evening | 
and filled two to the brim. A gentleman made for usa fine map of — 
the world on Mercator’s projection. Others told us briefly— 

Of the world’s population, and how divided as to religions. 
. Of missions and their distribution. — 

Of mission presses and their issues. 

Of the commercial value of. missions. * 

Of Mohammedanism and its features. 

Of corrupt forms of Christianity. 

Of Pagan faiths, from lowest to highest. 

Of prophecies as to Christ’s final triumph, &c. 


A 
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i 9. Of missions as a civilizing power. 

ve 10. Of woman’s work for woman. 

al 11. Of educational importance of missions. a 
7: 12. Of the marked events of the past year, &c. 
Two of these reports were read by ladies. 


And similarly we have outlined the work for China in February 

A map is promised, and for each department of this colossal field we 

have an appointed reporter or representative. Of the future success 

of the plan we can say nothing, for we have no prophetic eye. But 

* — of one thing we are sure, that even should this plan give way in turn 

to others, none of this labor is lost, none of this good can be undone ; 

and we are persuaded that this plan has, at least, hit the right principle, 

and needs only to be wrought out into a more perfect system. For 

we must look to personal investigation for all deep, permanent impres- 

sion ; and to promote the individual study of the themes which cluster 

1} about the missionary enterprises of the church, is to help men to pray 

and to lead them to give. 

a, Let us not be discouraged, if in trying to work up an interest in 

| missions, we seem to find only crude material. It may take time, 


pains and patience, but we shall reap, in due season, if we faint not 
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The writer dares not claim that in his own church the growth of mis- 
sionary zeal has reached farther than the blade; yet it is now nearly 
ten years since he broke up this fallow ground and sowed the seed. 
Then there was not in that church one missionary organization, nor 
even a “monthly concert.” Now we have four missionary bands, 
among them a Young Ladies’ Society, supporting a missionary in 
Persia, and a Young Men’s Society, of which Dr. Ellinwood says 
that it is the only one of which he knows that supports a missionary. 

The increase of interest reveals itself in greatly enlarged gifts, our 
monthly concert offerings alone exceeding the entire annual contribu- 
tions to missions in former years. And it is our firm faith, that with 
prayer and patience, we shall see the blade develope to the ear and 
the full corn in the ear. Will not our brethren of wiser minds and 
wider. experience give us-their helpful‘counsel, that the harvest - may 
be hastened and the sheaves be multiplied ? 


Live pastors, seeking effectively to serve Christ and the church, 


will need no words from us to prompt them to a thoughtful study of ~ 


the above paper. Its writer modestly says: “ Let it be anonymous, 
lest it seem to some like a personal exhibition of ‘our plan.’” But 
we persuaded him to yield this request to our judgment. All 
readers will find in it abundant evidence that he cares nothing for 
“our plan,” but everything for the best plan to enlist all hearts and 
hands in this blessed work. He adds this important item: “ Pray- 
ers come in between the reports, and generally with specific reference 
to the reports just made ; and I find the prayers are the more earnest 
and intelligent because of the definite interest awakened.” 


Ep. M. R. 


ART. II.--TREATY RIGHTS OF THE CHINESE IN AMERICA 


BY 8S. WELLS WILLIAMS, LL.D. 


THE unreasoning outcry against the Chinese is becoming so strong 
on the part of those who, perhaps, have some fears that they will 


overrun us, but more from those who cry out for their expulsion or 


limitation, in the vain hope that such a step will put an end to the 
inevitable reduction in the rate of wages, that it will not be foreign to 
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the objects of THe Missionary REVIEW. to give a digest of their 
treaty rights in this country. These are, in some respects, different 
from the stipulations entered into with any other nation. 


The American flag was first seen in Chinese waters at Whampoa, 
the port of Canton, on the 28th of August, 1784, on board of the ship 
“Empress of China;” her captain, John Green, and her supercargo, 
Samuel Shaw, were both courteously received by the Chinese hong- 
merchants in their official capacity, and hopes expressed that the inter- 
course then begun between China and the new people (as they styled 
the United States) might be mutually agreeable and _ beneficial. 
Nearly a century has since elapsed, and considering the relative posi- 
tion and civilization of the two countries, their intercourse in China 


has gone on with very little jarring. The gradual enlargement of the 


privileges of the Americans in respect to trade and recognition by the 
Imperial Government, has been owing, in common with other nations, 
to the efforts of the British Government, backed by the fleets and 
armies sent to enforce its demands. All nations are now regarded as 
standing on a political equality with China, and the United States 
enjoys as much consideration at Peking as it has worked for. ‘The 
British, French, and Russians are, no doubt, more respected and 
feared, for they have demonstrated to the Chinese that they can em- 
ploy force to obtain their demands, which was not likely ever to be 
resorted to by the Americans ; for, with them as with all people, there 
is a hidden power in armaments which is not so plainly felt in argu- 
ments. 

The Chinese officers began to have, however, a favorable opinion 
of the Americans, from their gradual understanding of the fact that 
they had nothing to fear from them as a nation ; and the moral force 
of this opinion increased among the natives at large, as years went on, 
by the knowledge that Americans had nothing to do with the cultiva- 
tion of opium. In 1839, before hostilities had actually commenced 
with the British, in consequence of his seizure of opium, Commissioner 
Lin found that the Americans liad this reputation at Canton, and he 
endeavored to enlist them on his side in his efforts to suppress it. On_ 
one occasion he sent a special agent to Macao, to request Rev. Mr. 
Bridgman, the American missionary, to come to him, supposing that 
he might have some influence in this direction. An interview was 
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held, and although Lin was disappointed in his plan of intermediation, 
he learned many new ideas concerning the impending struggle, and 
the relative power of his own country and Great Britain, as well as 
the inefficiency of his attempt to prevent it. It was the first effort on 
the part of any Chinese official to open political relations with the 
Americans, and was in itself a tacit acknowledgment of the reputation 


which Mr. Bridgman had obtained among the people during his ten | 


years’ residence at Canton. At that time the American trade was second 
in value to the British. The Chinese Government sincerely desired to 
stop only the opium trade, and develop all other branches; but the 
British Government, ruled as it is by the shortsighted selfishness of 
trade, refused to co-operate in this despairing effort to restrain an evil of 
which its victims knew the effects better than their destroyers. Eng- 
land then lost a golden opportunity to elevate moral above mercenary 
motives in the eyes of a heathen people, which she has never recovered ; 
she showed no desire to stay the destroying agency so profitabe to 
herself. 


The proposal of the American Government, in 1844, to open politi- 


cal relations with the Court of Peking, was more favorably received 


by it than a similar one from any other nation would have been at 
that moment, owing to this general opinion of its citizens; though 
the Imperial Government had already decided to open its ports to all 
nations alike, and the French and Swedish Ministers soon after nego- 
tiated treaties on the same basis. ‘The first article of Mr. Cushing’s 
treaty of July, 1844, reads as follows: 


“'There shall be a perfect, permanent, and universal peace, and a sin- 


cere and cordial amity between the United States of America on the one 


part, and the Ta Tsing Empire on the other part, and between their 
people respectively, without exception of persons or places.” 


The 33d Article of this treaty disallowed the citizens of the United 
States from trading “in opium, or any other contraband article of 
merchandise,” under penalty of losing all countenance or protection 
from their own government. ‘The word was not mentioned either in 
the British treaty or tariff, though all parties fully understood that the 
trade was illegal, and the ships of both these nations engaged in it. 
The next fourteen years showed a great increase of intercourse of 
every kind, commercial, religious, and political; and the American 
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treaty;from its being the most. minute and carefully arranged, under. 
the skillful hand of Mr. Cushing, of any one of the four then exist- 
ing, became, so to speak, the charter-party of that intercourse. . The 
American Ministers who represented their country after its ratification, 
were courteously received by the representative of the Emperor at Can- 
ton, who was the Governor-General of the province, and acted as For- 
eign Minister for the transaction of affairs with all nations. Answers 
were returned to the President’s letters of credence delivered to him for 
transmission to his Majesty. The peculiar notions of etiquette on such 
points prevailing among the crowned heads of Europe, prevented 
their representatives sending in their credentials, sinde these could 
only be delivered in person to the Emperor. The American Gov- 
ernment deemed it suitable to its position to communicate a letter of 
credence to the proper officers appointed by the Chinese Government, 
as it was intercourse between the governments which was desired, 

rather than between their chiefs. | 

These points might now be considered as trifling things, but thirty 
years ago they formed part of the influence at work in changing the 
ideas, and removing the ignorance of the Chinese rulers and people. 
‘Those wrong ideas were rather more the misfortune than the fault of 
both, but Chinese conceit hindered their learning salutary truths. 
The next war between Great Britain and China incidentally grew out 
of the opium trade, as the first did, though it was veiled by a reference - 
to an insult alleged to have been given to the British flag by the 
Governor-General at Canton, who probably had no such intention. 
The consequences were favorable to permanent peace, as they placed 
all international relations on a more satisfactory basis. 

The four treaties signed at Tientsin, in June, 1858, brought China 
into the family of nations—much against her will, and smarting 
under a sense of injury, indeed, but doubtless for her good and hier 
future safety. In the new treaty made with the United States on this 
occasion by Mr. Reed, the 1st Article was enlarged as follows : 


“There shall be, as there has always been, peace and friendship» be- 
tween the United States of America and the Ta Tsing Empire, and be- 
tween their people respectively. They shall not insult and oppress each 
other for any trifling cause, so as to produce an estrangement between 
them; and if any otker nation should act unjustly or oppressively, the 
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United States will exert their good offices, on being informed of the 
case, to bring about an amicable arrangement of the question, thus 
showing their friendly feelings.” 


By this article the United States have bound themselves to treat 
the Chinese, as they ask them to treat American citizens, in a way 
which they have not bound themselves to do with any other nation, 
and it is a poor quibble to say-that it refers only to intercourse be- 
tween the two nations, and does not include the State government or 
individuals, In China, its spirit and letter have, on the whole, been 
well carried out. In 1848, three men were executed for the murder 
of Rev. W. M. Lowrie, and six more banished ; and in 1856, a man 
was executed at Fuhchau for killing Mr. Cunningham in a mob. 
This was by the Chinese authorities. On the other hand, one David 
- Williams was sentenced to death, at Shanghai, in the United States 
Consular Court, for piracy and murder in Chinese waters in 1863, 
and would have been executed if he had not committed suicide the 
night before the appointed day. Another man named Thompson was 
subsequently tried and found guilty of murdering a Chinese, but he 
escaped from prison two or three days before the day set for his exe- 
cution. These instances have sufficed to show the determination of 
the authorities of both countries to vindicate the laws of their lands 
in maintaining treaty stipulations. There is, however, a clause in the 
29th Article of this treaty, known_as the Toleration Article, which 
should be quoted in this connection, as it bears upon the obligations 
of the Christian party to it, if the unchristian party should decline 
its sanctions. It reads: “The principles of the Christian religion, 
as professed by the Protestant and Roman Catholic Churches, are 
recognized as teaching men to do good, and to do to others as they 
would that others should do to them.” Surely the teachings of the 
Golden Rule, which were probably quoted in Mr. Reed’s treaty for 
the first time in diplomacy, ought to sanction every just measure of 
Congress for guarding the rights of the Chinese living under its pro- 
tection. In the retrospect of the thirty-five years since the treaty of 
Nanking, and considering the way in which foreign treaties were 
forced upon the Chinese, and their feeling that they seldom get redress 
_ when they are the plaintiffs, they deserve respect for the manner in 
which they have observed them. 
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During~ this period, the have been made acquainted with 
the position, resources, and character of the United States almost | 
wholly through her missionaries. The official correspondence and 
interpreting between the Chinese and the ministers, admirals, and 
consuls, who have successively represented her, have been, with slight 
exceptions, done by them or their sons; and they have themselves 
acted as the nation’s representatives on many occasions. Not a dollar 
has ever been spent by the United States to train up a class of inter- 
preters who could perform this necessary duty, as is done by every 


_ other country which has extensive political relations with China; even 


nations like Denmark and Austria deem it politic to educate their own 
official interpreters, though their trade is trifling and their subjects 
number only a few scores. 

Two Americans have been in the service of the Chinese Government 
within the past twenty years, whose deeds are not likely to be soon 
forgotten. One of them was General Frederick Ward, who formed 
the ever-victorious force. He led it against the Taiping rebels in 
several attacks, and was mortally wounded in 1862 near Ningpo, at 
the head of his men, whom he had inspirited with his own courage. 
The other has been more widely known, but in Anson Burlingame 
the Chinese had an equally useful servant. In his capacity as the 
tirst American Minister who lived in Peking, he made a good impres- 
sion upon the Chinese officials ; and at that time it was exceedingly de- 
sirable to remove the bizare and erroneous ideas these men had been 
taught, in their seclusion from the world at large, to believe respect- 
ing the manners and policy of foreign nations. Mr. Burlingame and 
Sir Frederick Bruce were personally well fitted to remove their fears, 
and did combine to strengthen their hopes for the gradual adoption 
ot better relations. When, therefore, they appointed Mr. Burlin- 
game, in 1867, to be their Envoy to all the twelve powers with whom 
they had negotiated treaties, it was in the full belief that he would 
serve them faithfully. He had already done them a good service in 
the matter of the Lay-Osborne Flotilla, and. his after-course upheld 
the favorable opinion which had led to his appointment. If he had 
been spared to return to Peking and confer with them, it is probable 
that his mission would have had more permanent effects. As a mark 
of their peculiar regard for these two men, they have both been 
deified by the Emperor, (the latter, we hear, quite recently,) and their 
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names are enrolled among the worthies whose influence in the unseen 
world will benefit the Middle Kingdom. They are the only two 
foreigners, so far as is known, who have ever had this distinction. 

In considering the political relations between China and the United 
States, it is well to refer to the 5th Article in the treaty negotiated at 
Washington, known as the Burlingame Treaty, as it is continually 
referred to in this country, as bearing on the immigration of the 
Chinese. It is supposed by many that that article stimulated emigra- 
tion to America, as its modification or abrogation will stop it. Though 
Mr. Burlingame was invested with full powers, it was not expected 
that he would negotiate any new treaties, and his two associate En- 
voys were very reluctant to affix their names to this one without 
express instructions from Peking. It is, as a whole, rather an ampli- 
fication of ihe stipulations -and spirit of the treaty of 1858, and does 
not grant any really new privileges. The 5th Article reads as follows: 


“The United States of America and the Emperor of China cordially 
recognize the inherent and inalienable right of man to change his home 
and his allegiance, and also the mutual advantages of the free migra- 
tion and immigration of their citizens and subjects respectively from the 
one country to the other for the purposes of curiosity, trade, or as per- 
manent residents. The high contracting parties, therefore, join in repro- 
bating any other than an entirely voluntary immigratien for these pur- 
poses. They consequently agree to pass laws, making it a penal offence 
for a citizen of the United States, or a Chinese subject, to take Chinese 
subjects either to the United States or to any foreign country; or for 
a Chinese subject or a citizen of the United States, to take citizens of 
the United States to China, or to any other foreign country, without 
their free and voluntary consent réspectively.” 


This treaty was ratified by President Johnson, by and with thie 
advice and consent of the Senate, before it was sent out to Peking, 
and submitted to the consideration of the other eontracting power. 
The Chinese Government delayed to affix the imperial seal for many 
months, simply because it wished to see whether its Envoys would 
make any more treaties with other nations, for usage has made the 
rule that whatever is granted to one nation is free to all. 

It is not likely that the Burlingame Treaty has ever had any per- 
ceptible effect on the emigration of the Chinese to this country. Few, 
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very few, of the people know that such an article as that now quoted 
exists. ‘They do know-that none of their countrymen go as contract 
laborers to the United States, and that when a man leaves Hongkong 
under the American flag for the Kau Kam Shan or Old Gold Hills, 
as California is usually called, there is a certainty of his friends hear- 
ing from him, and of his return home (if living) when he pleases. 
The treaty was made about twenty years after the emigration to Cali- 
fornia had set in, and myriads had gone out and returned home in the 
meantime. When Mr Burlingame returned from San Francisco to 
Peking, in 1866, he reported to the Chinese that a million of laborers 
could find employment on the Pacific coast. The Pacific Railroad 
had not then been completed, and the prospect to the capitalists 
engaged in that and other public and private works of getting labor 
from China, at a cheaper rate than could elsewhere be obtained, was 
very tempting. The. Chinese were likely to be well treated when 
they could be hired at half the price of Irish and German laborers, 
and the latter had as much work at their own price as they wished. 

The truth is, everything has been done on our side to encourage 
and regulate the immigration of Chinese into this country. They 
were useful at first, in humble labors, when the search for gold 
engrossed the attention of others ; and became of real value when the 
construction of the*great railroad depended on their industry. The 
Burlingame Treaty only expressed its approval of what existed, and 
the Emperor of China had no power to prevent his subjects leaving 
their native soil, even if that compact had set itself against their land- 
ing on the shores of America. They have been emigrating for centu- 
ries, and have settled themselves in all the islands of the Indian 
Archipelago and. Pacific Ocean, as well as the inviting countries 
nearer by. They went at their own risk, however, and the Son of 
Heaven cared very little what became of them, if they were so unwise 
as to leave a civilized land like the Middle Kingdom oF the bar- 
barous, lawless regions beyond its pale. 

It should be stated, too, that strictly speaking none come to this 
country direct from Chine: from the very first, they have all sailed 
away to San [rancisco io British territory, the ships have come 
under British rules and restrictions in relation to provisioning and 
numbers, and British officers at Hongkong have given clearances to 
ships with Chinese going to San Francisco, just as British officers 
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have given them to ships with Irish going from Queenstown. ‘The 
Burlingame Treaty would not have anyhow prevented Chinese going 
to Hongkong, and the Emperor of China cannot stop his subjects 
going abroad. The old and common ideas respecting the danger to 
a man who did so have been exaggerated, for no one was punished 
who returned home; on the contrary, in olden time he was regarded 
with curious interest, and the more so if he‘had gone at first from 
places far in the interior. Probably not five per cent. ever did return ; 
and far the greater part of those who have gone to Siam, India, and 
the Archipelago, and elsewhere, went of their own accord, and on the 
same conditions that they have gone to California and Australia, viz., 
by mortgaging their labor to pay for their passage. 

The Burlingame Treaty obliges the contracting powers to pass laws 
restraining their people from engaging in what is known as the coolie 
‘trade; but the United States Government has never defined the ad- 
vantages mentioned in it of the immigration of the Chinese. No 
laws have been passed declaring their position or legal rights in con- 
sequence of this stipulation, but Congress seems to have suffered the 
Pacific States to make such laws‘about them as they pleased. 

The above is one side of the Chinese question. That of treaties, of 
capital and labor, and of treatment of our citizens in China, where 
we have compelled their rulers to let us live under our own laws, is 
the other. This right of ex-territorial jurisdiction is a sore spot in 
the minds of those rulers, and they usually oppose any demands for 
further privileges on the part of American representatives, and even 
of all foreign nations, by comparing the legal position of the two 
peoples in each other’s territories. 

Comparing the civilization of one side with the other in this singu- 
lar condition of things, what do we see? The first has been nurtured 
under the highest standards of moral principles, and claims to be 
guided by elevated sentiments and an intelligent public opinion ; and 
yet all this has failed to secure the commonest rights of humanity to 
the second, who are weak, ignorant, poor, and unprotected. When 
the Chinese first arrived in California after the gold was discovered, 
they were not allowed to testify in the courts ; and the consequences 


were such as were well known in the slave States, where the evidence _ 


of negroes was ruled*out. Murders, robberies, oppressions, and 
assaults upon them became so common, and usually unpunishable for 
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want of evidence, that the legislators of California, for their own pro- 
tection, were induced to pass an act allowing the Chinese to testify, 
Discriminating laws were passed against them, and their labor was 
taxed without securing to them the protection and privileges they 
paid for. The fact that the treaties were made with the Government 
of the United States, seems to have had no weight with the rulers of 
the States where the Chinese-suffered these things. They fell between 
two stools. They had neither opportunity to know their treaty rights, 
money to go into the proper courts, advocates to plead for them, or 
the least consular protection or cognizance from their own home gov- 
ernment in Peking. The high officers there were urged to appoint 
suitable men to go te San Francisco as Chinese consuls, but while 
they acknowledged its importance, they could not, rather than would 
not, see their way clear to do so. | 

To say that the great majority of Chinese now in our borders are 
fairly treated, and have been paid their wages, and that the cases_of 
outrage and unredressed wrongs form the vast exception, is simply to 
evade the responsibility which rests on a government to secure protec- 
tion to every individual within its jurisdiction. The Government of 
the United States properly requires and expects that every American 
citizen visiting or residing in China, shall be treated justly by the 
Chinese Government, and its consuls dwelling at the ports would 
soon be recalled if they failed to do their utmost to redress wrongs 
suffered in life, limb, or property by the poorest citizen. The Impe- 
rial Government has already paid out about $800,000 to idemnify the 
losses of our citizens within its territory. Some of these losses were 
incurred by the direct act of British forces setting fire to the houses of 
Americans, and in no case, almost, were they caused by direct attacks 
on them as such. Mission chapels have been destroyed or pillaged by 
mobs at Tientsin, Shanghai, Fuhchau, and Canton, and indemnity 
made in every case. | | 

In view of these facts, how mortifying is the record of robberies, 
murders, arsons, and assaults committed on peaceful Chinese living 
on the Pacific coast, not one of whom had any power to plead his 
case, and most of whom probably suffered in silence. Do we excuse 
ourselves from fulfilling treaty obligations,. the most solemn obliga- 
tions a nation can impose on itself, and whose infraction always ought 
to involve loss of character and moral power, because the Chinese 
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Government is a pagan government, and weak, too, as well? Can 


this nation look quietly on while Chinese are murdered, and their - 


houses burned over- their heads, in California, and no one is executed 
for such murders, or muleted for such arsons, and then excuse itself for 
such a breach of faith because these acts were committed in that State, 
and no Chinese consul is there to plead officially for redress? It is 
not implied by this, that no murderer has ever been executed for tak- 
ing their lives, or robber punished for his crimes, but every one knows 
that such criminals do escape punishment, and that the Chinese in 
that State feel their insecurity and weakness. Woe be to them if they 
should attempt to redress their own wrongs ! 

This point is quite a different question from the speculative ones— 
Whether the immigration of the Chinese should be allowed? Whether 
their labor will not destroy our own? Whether we can absorb and 
assimilate such a mass of ignorant, immoral, and degraded heathen ? 
The point brought up in these remarks refers to the treaty obligations 


the American people has voluntarily taken upon itself in reference to_ 


the Chinese. We may say that we are suffering these evils from that 
people, and are determined to prevent any more of them coming. If 
the balance of evils suffered by the parties to thése treaties be drawn, 
the Chinese would be found to have had by far the worst of them. 
It is far better to show that these treaties have brought to both more 
good results in their train than evil, and that it is for our own highest 
welfare to treat those whom we have done so much to induce to come 
here, with at least as much justice as we demand of them. Some fear 
that this country will be swamped altogether by this flood of aliens, 
but the one hundred and twenty-five thousand or so of Chinese now 
in this land, with few exceptions, all came from a small portion, two 
prefectures, of Kwangtung province. There is no probability of 
other parts of the empire joining in this emigration for several reasons, 
one of which is the great differences in their dialects. ‘he labor ques- 
tion, also, is quite irrelevant to the one before us. ‘The laws of supply 
and demand, wages and work, food and machinery, are among the 
most vital and difficult of solution among mankind, and will doubtless 
often come into collision until their complicated interests are better 
understood. But to allow one ignorant laborer to maltreat another 
with impunity, because the former is stronger, has a vote, and will 
not try to understand why he suffers just as myriads of other laborers 
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do, who are not troubled with the heathen Chinee, is to sap and 
weaken all law and order. If they are an inferior race, as-we roundly 
assert, there is no fear of their ever interfering with our supremacy 
here in any department, and policy alone would counsel us to treat 
them fairly ; and, on the other hand, if they can rise, in their own 
land, under the same democratic institutions and Christian training 
to be our equals, we cannot, as a nation living next to them just across 


the Pacific, well afford to treat them as enemies. 


The Chinese were treated reasonably well in California as long as 
our citizens could make money out of their cheap labor, and when 
the hopes of getting a large portion of the China and East India 
trade were encouraging. They had not carefully studied the thrifty 
and economical habits of the laborers whom they invited in to com- 
pete with native workmen, and how soon the real power of those 
habits which have giyen the Chinese their superiority in Asia would 


be seen here. No measures were taken by the rulers of California or 


San Francisco to compel the immigrants to live with some regard to 
their own health and the public comfort, but when they became 
“nuisances ” to others from their overcrowding, then the whole 
blame was put upon them; whereas, the chief fault lay with the 
municipality for not teaching them how, and making them live prop- 
erly. ‘Further, a wise policy would have led the city and State 
authorities to educate suitable men in the Chinese language, who 
could have acted as their interpreters and translators, and thus main- 
tained an intelligent intercourse with these people. This reasonable 
course would have shown them that their condition was understood, a 
way prepared for them to improve, and proper persons appointed to 
help them in all suitable ways. Nothing of the kind has ever been 
done, though measures are taken in several other States to aid Ger- 
mans, Norwegians, &c., in understanding our laws in their own tongue, 
so that no mistakes may be made. Yet no class needed it so much as 
the Chinese, and none would have been more likely to have accepted 
the laws when they understood them. 

One cannot but feel indignant and mortified at the contrast between 
the way in which the Chinese have treated us in their country, into 
which we have forced ourselves, and the way we havetreated them 
in this country, into which we have invited them. We have too often 
used them as if they had no rights which we were bound to respect, 
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and refused that protection which the existing treaties guaranteed to 
them.._Is it necessary, in order that.we should carry out. our own 
treaty obligations, that we wait for a Chinese Minister at Washington 
to officially inform the Secretary of State how they have been vio- 
lated ; or for a Chinese Consul at San Francisco to complain to its 
mayor that his countrymen are stoned, and robbed, and set upon, and 
no one punished, no one arrested, for such deeds? Is not’ our 
Christian civilization strong enough to do right by them? Have we 
no remedy when we make mischief by a law, and then excuse our- 
selves for wrong-doing under the plea of law? 


The above article is able and timely. It should have the thought- 
ful attention of our statesmen and general government. The treat- 
ment of the Chinese on the Pacific coast, or in any part of our coun- 
try, cannot be made a local question. The honor of the nation is 
involved. Our National Government has become a voluntary party to 
these treaties. It has bound itself, by the treaty of 1858, to interpose 
its good offices to prevent any other nation, even, from treating the 
Chinese as her own citizens treat them in California. 

Had no such treaties ever been made, the principles of our common 
humanity would have bound us to receive them kindly ; do all in our 
power to evangelize them, and fit them to become worthy citizens as 
soon as possible. To exclude them because they are heathens, while 
we recognize the Divine command to make known the Gospel to 
every creature, is most inconsistent and unchristian. ‘To allow any 
apprehensions of evil to our institutions from their increasing num- 
bers, is puerile. If we have not Gospel salt and vital piety enough 
to evangelize all the heathen who will come and live with us, what 


hope can we have of evangelizing the world? Nay, what are we’ 


and our present Christianity fit for but “to be cast out. and trodden 
under foot of men ?” 

But the question, so far as government is concerned, is a national 
one. And if the administration at Washington has any respect for 
its treaties, it will take prompt measures to vindicate the rights of the 
Chinese living in any part of our country. Ep. M. R. 
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ART. IlI--MISSIONARY STATISTICS OF THE FUHKIEN 
PROVINCE, CHINA. 


WE had prepared the Foreign Mission statistics of one of our 
largest American churches for this number of our REVIEW, but these 
figures, prepared by Rev. S. F. Woodin, in China, having reached us 
just in time, we give them precedence. 

Let no one turn away from such figures. With careful, thoughtful 
examination, an intelligent mind will get more of the real marrow of 
mission work and results from such figures, than from the perusal of 
whole volumes of the common platitudes in which our missionary 
periodicals deal so largely. Let it be borne in mind that these are the 
statistics of only one of the erghteen provinces of China. Would that 
each of the other provinces were under like Gospel cultivation. But 
we are told “ Fuhkien province has probably more than one-third of 
all the native Christians in the whole of China.” 

There are seven Missionary Societies working in this province: 

The London Missionary Society, (L. M. 8.) 

The Reformed (Dutch) Presbyterian of America, (R. P. A.) ° 

The Presbyterian Church of England, (P. C. E.) 

The Presbyterian Church of Canada, (P. C. C.) 

The American Board of Commissioners, (A. B. C. F. M.) 

The American Methodist Episcopal Church, (A. M. E. C.) 

The Church Missionary Society, (of England,) (C. M. 8.) | 

Changing the order of Mr. W.’s figures, and using only selections, 
we have— | 
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And now for a few of the lessons which flash upon the mind as the 
eye rests on the above figures. ~ 

1. Here are two hundred and eighty-four places in this province 
where the Gospel is statedly preached. 

2. Here are one hundred and seventy-three organized churches— 
centres of light—which, if kept pure and burning, will make their _ 
presence more and more widely known and felt with increasing effect 
upon the masses of that province. 

3. These five thousand two hundred and forty-seven communicants 
make up a band of believers in Christ by no means insignificant, and 
when we place alongside of them the twenty-three ordained native pas- 
tors and preachers, the two hundred and fifty-six assistant preachers, 
the twenty-five colporteurs, and sixteen Bible women, and the “seven 
wholly self-supporting elurches,” the progress in mission work here 
becomes visible and real. 

4, Another lesson is, that in every place where the Gospel is 
‘preached, some believe—no station is wholly barren, though in some 
places results are largér and more rapid than in others. 

5. We have looked for profitable inferences from comparisons of 
the work of these seven different societies in the same fields. Of the 
three societies whose missionaries make Amoy their head station, the 
London Missionary Society has the largest number of converts, a 
quarter more organized churches than both the others, and as many 
self-supporting churches as both the others; but it has fewer ordained 
native preachers, and fewer theological students in training. The 
Reformed Presbyterians of America have trained their fewer converts 
to greater liberality in giving, easily ranking first in this respect. A 
few converts well trained to self-support and independence, are, in 
ageressive work—witnessing for Christ among the heathen—worth ten 
times their number drawing all support from the mission. The last 
column in the above table is especially significant, and all the more 
valuable from the proximity of the workers of these seven <lifferent 
societies in this one province. We are surprised to find the converts 
of the A. B. C. F. M. xgnking lowest in the scale of giwing—only 
an average of sixty cents each—while the average of the R. P. A. 
converts is more than three times as large—$1.83 each. The average 
per convert in each society’s churches meets the eye at a glance in this 
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last column. To compare the work and results of these different 
societies properly, we need to know the date when each began its 
work, and the number of American and European missionaries. These 
are strangely omitted in these valuable statistics, and the omission 
lessens the value of the figures given. We commend this point to the 
consideration of all missionggies preparing such statistics. In the 
play of Hamlet, it is not well to leave out Hamlet himself. We also 
commend to the notice of our brethren of the Presbyterian Church 
of Canada, that though they have credit here for one hundred and 
forty-seven communicants, they have no “organized church.” ‘Their 
converts seem to be trained to commendable liberality in giving, rank- 
ing next to those of our Reformed Presbyterian brethren, but if they 
really have no organized church, we shall hope for an explanation 
of the anomaly. ys 

6. Those inclined to rely much on medical skill and practice in 
prosecuting missions, have here results both with and without hos- 
pitals. The four missions having five hospitals, report two thousand 
five hundred and forty-three communicants. The other four: having 
no hospitals, report two thousand seven hundred and four communi- 
cants. That these hospitals accomplish a work of great kindness and 
benevolence, we need not doubt. Their indoor-patients last year were 
one thousand one hundred and twenty-one; out-patients, ten thousand 
three hundred and two. None of these missions seem to rely much 
on schools. Their sum total of pupils is six hundred and thirty-seven 
boys and five hundred and sixty-seven girls—twelve hundred and 
four. Of common day-schools for boys, each mission has a fair pro- 
portion. Of the eight missions, three have boarding-schools for boys, 
with thirty-eight pupils ; and five have girls’ boarding-schools, with 
one hundred and twenty-seven pupils. But the gain from these 
boarding-schools is scarcely visible in the comparative results in these 
missions. 

7. For the sake of those who prepare such statistics, we must. call 
attention to one manifest error in these figures, besides the omissions 
already mentioned. The whole number of organized churches is said to 
be one hundred and seventy-three; the self-supporting churches, seven ; 
besides which the “ partially self-supporting churches are one hundred 
and seventy eight! ”’—five more than the whole number organized. 
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This error first appears in the items of the mission of South Formosa, 
but adds. nothing to the value of these statistics. ..This- hint will be 
appreciated where needed, and we assure all our brethren in the vari- 
ous mission fields, that we shall appreciate highly all the facts and 
figures they will send us, whereby to keep home churches and _ hearts 
alive to the great interests of this work; and if we in turn can give 
suggestions which may help to secure greater accuracy and uniformity 
in such facts and figures, they shall not be wanting. 

8. We notice, with interest, the ratio of converts employed in these 
different missions : 

The L. M.S. have in mission service and pay, 7.33 per cent. of 
their converts. 

The R. P. A. have in mission service and pay, 2.53 per cent. of 
their converts. | 

The P. C. E. have in mission service and pay, 3.35 per cent. of 
their converts. 

The P. C. C. have in mission service and pay, 8.84 per cent. of 
their converts. | 

The A. B. C. F. M. have in mission service and pay, 21.14 per 
cent. of their converts. 

The A. M. E. C. have in mission service and pay, 7.33 per cent. 
of their converts. 

The C. M.S. have in mission service and pay, 11.25 per cent. of 
their converts. 

This result ‘may be profitably compared with corresponding results 
in case of all our Presbyterian missions, as presented on the twenty- 
fifth page of the first number of this REVIEW. 

While recognizing the true wisdom and absolute necessity of train- 
ing up native pastors and workers in all our foreign missions; as the 
only hope of ever evangelizing the world, we at the same time recog- 
nize the unwisdom of employing so many converts as to damage their 
character, making them mercenary, and rendering the hope of mis- 
sion service the attracting force in case of inquirers and the heathen 
around the missions. Let all missionaries study these results. 
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ART. IV.--FOREIGN MISSIONS OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES--(SOUTH.) 


THE working force of this church is one thousand one hundred 
and fifteen ministers, one thousand eight hundred and thirty churches, 
and one hundred and twelve thousand five hundred and thirty com- 
municants. The statistics of its foreign missions, as accurately as we 
can ascertain them from the last report of its committee, are— 


Missions—American Indians, 2; Mexico, U. 8. of Colombia, __ 
Brazil, Italy, Greece, and China, 2, . 9 


Ordained missionaries, 18 
Assistant male missionaries, 2 
Assistant female missionaries, . 16 
Ordained native preachers, . . 
Communicants, (about), . : . 1,260 
Scholars, (about), 550 
1876. 1877. 
Total income, (about), $61,000 $56,000 
Debt at close of fiscal year, (about), . ; it. 5,000 
Contributing churches, . 1,054 
Non-contributing churches, 766 
New home churches organized in 1376 ar 1877, ' 433 


The above figures are gathered mainly from the last report of the 
foreign committee, made at the close of their fiscal year in April last, 
and both changes and mistakes are possible. The mission in the 
United States of Colombia, South America, has been recently aban- 
doned, we hear, thus reducing the number of missions, and probably 
of the missionaries also. The report speaks of having sent out no 
reinforcements to the missions for two years or more. 

Recently, also, we regret to see, government officials in Athens, 
Greece, have so embarrassed the work there, that the mission is able 
to have no girls in their schools but the children of avowed Protest- 
ants. We trust the restrictions will be only temporary, and that the 
Greek Government will soon adopt a wiser and more liberal policy 
toward those who are spending their time, money, and lives for the 
best good of its subjects. 
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A licentiate of this board’s mission among the Choctaws, reports 
the addition to his churches of twenty-eight on profession.of faith in 
Christ since May last. 


ART. V.--THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS. 


WE are glad to see “ The Council Fire,” just lighted in Philadel- 
phia by A. B. Meacham, Ex-Superintendent, &c. We rejoice in the 
purpose avowed to keep it burning till every Indian “has been ad- 
mitted to citizenship with all its privileges and responsibilities.” 

From early childhood we have felt more than we shall ever ex- 
press, as we have observed the wrong, unjust and often wicked 
policy of our Government and people towards these aboriginal 
possessors of this land. 

The labors of: Elliot, the Mahews, Brainerds, and scores of others, 
for them, with love fresh lit from Heaven, warm and divine enough 
to enlighten and subdue their savage natures, and bring them by 
thousands in penitence and tears to the cross of Christ, form some of 


the brightest, sweetest pictures and pages in the whole history of 


Christian missions, true; and yet their very beauty makes the dark 
picture,of the cruel wrong inflicted upon the race for centuries all the 
blacker by the contrast, furnishing proof positive, as they do, that 
instead of bloody wars and the long catalogue of artful treachery, 
massacres, corruption, crime and wretchedness, the Indians might 
all have been brought under the teaching of the Gospel a century ago, 
and ever since have shared the full blessings of Christian civilization 
and peaceful citizenship. 

We are not at all satisfied that our missionary efforts for them the 
past thirty years have been as fruitful as they might have been ; cer- 
tainly, the results of these efforts do not compare well with those de- 
veloped under the labors of the pioneers in this work mentioned 
above. And that we should keep up a foreign mission for genera- 
tions in a little tribe of four hundred or five hundred Indians, like the 
Senecas, begirt by one of our strongest Presbyteries, in the very heart 
of our Christian civilization, does it not indicate an unwise policy, or 
not the most efficient work ? 
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But of our Government policy toward the Indians we can speak in 
no ambiguous terms; though’ we shall try to find no words strong 
enough to express our condemnation of it. That our National Gov- 
ernment, generation after generation, should keep a little handful of 
two hundred thousand or three hundred thousand Indians, as a kind 
of preserve of wild beasts, to hunt and kill on occasion, seeing her 
own soldiers and officers butchered in the game, refusing to make the 
said Indians amenable to, or protect them by, the common laws of the 
land, and that, too, while she grants the rights of citizenship and 
protection to the hundreds of thousands from Europe and the millions 
of African slaves—who will undertake to characterize this policy ? 
And how long will our rulers persist in it? 

That all our American Indians might have been brought under 
civilization and citizenship long ago, as above intimated, is manifest 
from all honest efforts ever made to civilize them, whether by Catholics 
or Protestants. They were readily amenable to the teaching of the 
Romish priests in the sixteenth century. In the valley of the Rio 
Grande these priests reported their Indian converts by the thousand. — 
A century ago they had five thousand Indian Christians in the limits 
of the then United States. No pagans more readily or more intelli- 
gently received the Gospel than the Indians did under the teaching of 
the Mahews and John Elliot. In a few years after beginning his labor: 
among them, Elliot had “ eleven hundred praying Indians in his cir- 
cuit of fourteen villages,” and not long after reported the converts as 
about three thousand. This readiness to come under Gospel teaching, 
when once they understood it, was not limited to any particular tribes. 
The Dutch dominie at Albany won his Indian converts among the 
Mohawks, while David Brainerd found the largest results of his 
labors among the tribes in New Jersey. Can we escape the convic- 
‘tion that the main hindrance to the complete Christianizing of the 
whole Indian race has been their treatment by Government ?—the 
fact that Government has violated treaties, forced them from their 
reservations, withheld the protection of citizenship and the laws, and 
made them the constant victims of corrupt officials and renegade 
white men, keeping them as much as possible beyond the limits of 
Christian civilization? And yet, despite all these drawbacks and 
disabilities, the wonderful extent to which the present remnant of 
these Indians has accepted the Gospel and Christian civilization, is of 
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itself convincing proof that a different policy would have made them 
~-all- Christian citizens long-ago. The last official report makes their 
total number in the United States and territories, exclusive of Alaska» 
two hundred and sixty-six thousand one hundred and fifty-one. Of 
these one hundred and four thousand eight hundred and eighteen are 
so far civilized as to dress like white men, and twenty-five thousand 
six hundred and twenty-two are able to read. No longer ago than 
1868 they had only seven thousand four hundred ‘and seventy-six 
houses, but now have fifty-five thousand seven hundred and seventeen 
houses, three hundred and eighteen thousand one hundred and ninety- 
four acres of land under cultivation, raise every year from three mil- 
lion to fivesmillion bushels of corn and wheat, and grow cotton, sugar 
and molasses. If here is not proof of their capacity for civilization, 
what, we may ask, would constitute proof ? ~We confess we can see no 
apology for not giving to these people the rights of citizenship.and the 
protection of our laws without delay. 

And then as to the propriety of keeping Christian work among 
these Indians any longer under control of our foreign boards. We 
will not enter upon this question now, further than to repeat our con- 
viction that the time has fully come for their transfer to the home 
agencies, that they can be better cared for, and the work among: them 
be more efficiently conducted by the home agencies This official re- 
port shows that among the Indians of “ sixty-five agencies one hun- 
dred and thirty-two missionaries are now laboring.” That they have 
seventy-seven church buildings, twenty-seven thousand two hundred 
and fifteen church members, and eleven thousand three hundred and 
twenty-eight scholars. And still others are laboring among these 
same Indians. The Baptists have ten churches with eleven hundred 
members. ‘The Southern Methodists have a vigorous band of workers, 
with five thousand ehurch members. 

Our Presbyterian Foreign Board reports missions (with but seven 
ordained missionaries reckoned among the one hundred and thirty-two, 
we presume,) among the Indians. ‘To an inquiry as to the amount 
expended on these missions, we notice the monthly record of Septem- 
ber last, gives the sum expended on them last year, viz., $10,724. 
This is.hardly an average expenditure. In 1875 the same board ex- 
pended on them $15,026, and in 1872, $22,022. The worth of an im- 
mortal soul is not to be measured by dollars or by worlds. But in 
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seeking to evangelize the whole world, it is proper to balance the 
claims and needs of its different parts. Why supply a preacher. of 
the Gospel to every seven hundred in one county, and only one to a 
million in another? But limiting our view to these two hundred and 
sixty-six thousand one hundred and fifty-one Indians, about half of 
them nominal Christians, and seventy thousand church members, either 
Catholic or Protestant, and more than one hundred and thirty-two 
missionaries laboring among them—i. e., one missionary to every two 
thousand of them—and by the side of this, place India, China, Japan 
and Africa, with less than one missionary to eight hundred thousand ; 
and can the church consent to have our foreign boards any longer em- 
barrassed by the care of this work in our own land? Or to have her 
funds given for foreign missions expended here at home ?—for in- 
instance, on the few Senecas, who ought to be amply cared for by the 
strong Presbytery in whose bounds they live? We are under an im- 
pression that the Senecas number but a few hundred, all told. If 
wrong in this we shall be glad to be corrected. It is more than two 
generations since a foreign mission was established among them. It 
is still maintained, and reported every year by our Presbyterian 
Foreign Board, surrounded by the highest Christian civilization in the 
State of New York. Will the secretaries of our foreign boards tell us 
how many’ more generations they think it will take to evangelize this 
little handful of Senecas? And how soon the world will be evangelized 
at the rate of progress in this mission ? | 

We did not mean to enter now upon this question of transferring 
all Christian work among the Indians to our home agencies. But 
there is one plea urged against it by our foreign secretaries to which 
we must briefly allude. ‘The plea is based on the similarity of work 
for the Indians and for other pagans in foreign lands, and the wisdom 
gained by these foreign boards. in prosecuting this work among pagans 
_ 80 many generations already. eat 

But is not preaching the Gospel to ignorant and unsanctified hearts 
essentially one and the same thing the world over? Is not the scheme 
of salvation ever the same? And do not the elements of depravity 
in all human hearts differ only in degree, not in kind ? 

True, many, of these Indians must have the Gospel in their vernacu- 
lars, not in English. But do the secretaries of our foreign boards 
speak Choctaw any better than our home secretaries do?. And if our 
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present missionaries among the Indians were transferred at once to the 
home agencies, would their knowledge of the Indian languages, and 
the experience of all their’ past lives in this work, remain with the 
foreign boards ? 

But we only hint now at the reasoning which disposes of this plea, 
and cannot even so much as hint at the many and potent arguments 
for this transfer, based on the greater efficiency inevitable from con- 
ducting this work among the Indians, under the eye of Christian men 
who see and know it, and under the close watch and responsible di- 
rection of the presbyteries, churches, associations and conferences, in 
whose limits it is carried on. We propose to discuss some of these 
points in a future number. 


ART. VI.--GEMS FROM LIVING AUTHORS. 


VaLuE oF Free Discussions Conaresses.—‘Almost every 
earnest man has his specialty, and a specialty which in time is of 
use, and of which other earnest men would be glad briefly to hear. 
Let them be heard at the meetings of Synod. The subject in which 
my brother is interested will in the course of events become the 
subject of the hour ; then, I want to hear him first ; and criticisms upon 
his views—corrections—by others, second. More heresy is breeded in 
private than in public. By enforced silence men are sometimes led into 
error ; give them an opportunity to speak ; let them agitate their views 
for a few moments ; let the strength or weakness of them be pointed 
out by others in a few moments, and these same men will be less here- 
tical, and go home and work with greater steadiness in the ancient and 
well-approved harness.”—“ N. B. R.,” in N. Y. Evangelist of Nov. 29, 
1877. 


“ Accepting the theory that ‘our Synods and Presbyteries are them- 
Selves missionary organizations, and every session is @ missionary com- 
mittee, and every pastor an agent of the board,’ we are determined 
to hereafter reduce said theory to practice.”—Synod of Central New 
York, Oct. 16-18, 1877. zs 
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Depts oF Missionary Boarps.—‘In reducing their missionary debt 
$93,000 the past year, and providing for a further reduction of $100,000 
the coming year, our Methodist friends announce their purpose to save 
the heathen with their own money, and not trade in religion on bor- 
rowed capital. A good example, this. Mr. George Muller announces 
that the Lord never answered his prayer to be delivered from debt. 
Perhaps an extension of this principle will account for the discouraging 
reports from other mission fields. Doing mission work. on other people’s 


money is a good deal like saying grace over a pair of chickens which 


strayed into your yard from your neighbor’s coop. ’— Christian at Work. 


“Investigation does not hurt anything that is really good. It-exposes 
the weak and the worthless, while it brings out in a clear light those 
which rest on solid foundations.”—N. Y. Evangelist of Dec. 13, 1877. 


“Christianity is missionary, progressive, world-embracing. If it 
ceased to be missionary it would cease to exist.”—AMax Muller. 


“T. L. C.,” in jotting down his impressions of “ How the Strikes 
Strike Us,” remarks : 


“The first one is, that the more intelligent laborer on the railways 
will never rest satisfied under the curtailment of his own wages, while 
the large salaries of the chief officers remain untouched. The knite 
must be made to lop off all salaries, or else all must be spared alike. 
The president of a certain railway I wot of receives $25,000 a year; 
why should not he be made to endure his ten per cent. curtailment as 
well as his brakemen ?’” 


A question well asked, and suggesting its own answer. Will “T. 
L. C.” re-read the pages on “ Retrenchment as it is felt Abroad,” and 
“Noteworthy Facts,’ in the Missionary Herald of March and April, 
1876; weigh deliberately the meagre salaries and heavy debts of the 
missionaries, their old coats worn six times across the ocean by differ- 
ent missionaries, and some of them turned and made over for mission- 
aries’ sons to wear to America en route to college, as detailed in the 
said Heralds ; and then, after giving special attention to the deliberate 
statement of the secretaries that “ reductions of five or ten per cent. 
were made this year on the salaries” of the missionaries, favor us 
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with his impressions of the character of this act, and of the intelli- 
gence of the missionaries who submit to it, while these same secreta- 
ries, living in all the enjoyments and luxuries of Christendom, and on 
salaries each three or four times that of their missionary, inform us of 
no reduction whatever in their own salaries? Is there not quite as 
much occasion for “impressions”’ here as in case of the railway strikes ? 


“Our Congregational brethren are an amazingly good-natured set. 
The collections of the American Congregational Union—that is, the 
church erection society—for last year, were $8,350; expenses for two 
secretaries and general etcetera, $10,173. The difference between what 
the secretaries collected and their salaries and expenses was made up 
by borrowing the $1,822! This caps the climax! The secretaries said 
it was a “ disastrous year.’ So long as they were able to borrow the 
$1.823 we do not see how they suffered any disaster. The secretaries 
resigned. They laid the lemon-rind on the altar of their beloved 
church. They did not resign, however, until the collections and the 
loan were used up. Now, suppose one of our boards should come 
before our assembly with a statement lke that! My countrymen, but 
what a time there would be! We do not say that there would be a 
funeral. On the contrary, we say there would not be a funeral. 
There would not be enough left of the two secretaries, taken together, 
to justify the expense.’— The Interior. 


Will the Jnteriorv kindly tell us why a $5,000 salary is any more 
unbecoming to a Congregational than to a Presbyterian secretary ; or 
why he bestows all such kindness and charity on his neighbors, the 
Congregationalists, and distributes none in his own household, where 
the need -is equally great and manifest ? 

Will the Interior please publish a list of all our benevolent secreta- 
ries subsisting, with the greatest difficulty, on salaries of $5,000 each, 
and close alongside of them place the following, viz.: 


“Dr. Williams, a missionary bishop in Japan, is devoting two-thirds of 
his own small income to carry on mission work. He lives in a poor, little 
Japanese house, hardly better than a hut, and this is home, church and 
school-house.” “Three of the C. M.S. clergy in the Punjab live en- 
tirely at their own charges, and also give largely of their private means 
to missionary purposes.”— Bombay Guardian. 
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Or this: 


“A minister in Georgia walks thirty miles each week to fill his 
appointments, and. works two days in a brick-yard every week to get 
bread for his family.”—Sunday Magazine. 


Or this: 


“T have traveled bare-footed over hills and mountains, under tor- 
rents of rain, to preach a crucified Saviour, in Northern Formosa, seve- 
ral times.”— Rev. Mr. Mc Kay. 


Or even this lesson from thé zeal and devotion of the Moslem pro- 
fessors (three hundred and fourteen of them), and, their ten thousand 
pupils in their great university at Cairo, Egypt, viz. : 


“Here are over three hundred men who devote themselves to the 
work of instruction without salary, and with no means of support but 
the few gifts of their students, most of whom are even poorer than 
themselves. 

“There are no endowments, or scholarships, or educational stipends, 
or dormitories. The students, some of whom have come from Morocco 
and Algeria, from Soudan and Darfour, Zanzibar and the vales of Ye- 
men, from Persia and Turkistan, India and Malaya, simply buy their 
coarse Arab bread, * * and for lodgings roll themselves in their 
blankets and le down upon the same matted floor upon which their 
work is done. Ten thousand at a time are thus preparing to — 
the teachings of the False Prophet to the nations of mankind, "— Rer 
F. Ellenwood, D. D. 


And this while our secretaries on $5,000 salaries shout long and 
loud for volunteers to preach the Gospel “ to the nations of mankind,” 
with what result! * 


WorkinG By Reaimenrs.— It is surely wise, then, for us to conclude 
that God understood the limit of human capabilities when He divided 
His church as a general divides his army. When we come into the 
church we must identify ourselves with one of these divisions ; not only 
swear allegiance to the captain of all, but subscribe our names to the 
distinctive doctrines and requirements of that branch which we select. 
In so doing we become a part of it, and must, in all our work for Christ, 
act in that capacity. It cannot but be patent to any one who will look at 
it, that when we enter the ranks and take our places, there is where our 
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work can best be done, and where we have solemnly vowed to do it. 
Were soldiers in an army permitted to straggle from their posts and fight 
elsewhere, and ‘in other capacities, it would not only cause demoralization 
and weaken their particular company, but it would weaken the combined 
power of the whole army. Anything that breaks in upon the complete 
and thorough organization of details, by so much lessens the effectiveness 
of the whole. Manifestly, then, itis our duty as women, marshaled under 
the banner of our glorious Presbyterian Church, to do our work within 
the boundaries of that church, be it foreign missionary, home mission- 
ary, or any other work that falls within the pale of an organization. It 
has thoroughly organized agencies for all branches of Christian work, 
and we must co-operate with them if we would be loyal to our captain 
and loyal to the church of our choice. The more thoroughly and com- 
pletely each denomination is organized for effort in every field, the 
more efficient and powerful will the church be as a whole. Let each 
denomination study-to improve its plans of operation, thoroughly to 
organize its efforts, then march onward side by side with sister denomi- 
nations ; all cherishing perfect harmony of spirit and obeying implicitly 
the commands of their common leader.’”—WMrs. S. M. Henderson, in 
Woman’s Work for Woman. 


“There is sometimes a tendency among Christians to magnify the 
importance of the first personal pronoun. We think too much about 
what Christ has done for me, and for me personally, and forget the 
interests of the whole world fallen in sin. This has been a character- 
istic of recent revivals, as may be seen from the hymns which have been 
most popular, and the preaching which has been especially sought for. 
There is nothing that can imspire Christian character lke sympathy 
with the Christian development of Christ’s kingdom on earth. It is far 
better to be able to sing from the heart— 

“*T love thy kingdom, Lord, 
The house of thine abode, 


The church our blessed Redeemer saved, 
With His own precious blood.’ 


“Than to sing— 


“* Hallelujah, it is done: 
I am washed in the blood 
| Of the crucified one.’ 
“We must feel that the spirit is become incarnate in us, so that we 
shall rejoice in the lines— 


“¢ Jesus shall reign where’er the sun 
Dotli his successive journeys run.’ 
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“ More than in the narrower emotion expressed by the words— 


“*T am so glad that Jesus loves me.’-” 


— Bombay Guardian. 


‘Life is the cause of organization, and not organization of life.”—./. 
Cook. 
Hence, mere organizations can never evangelize the world, and the 


excessive legislation to which they are prone often 1 Anjures and depletes 
the very life which originated them. 


ART. VII.--PROGRESS IN SELF-SUPPORT OF NATIVE 
CHURCHES. 


SomE officers of our missionary boards and societies have, at times, 
spoken and written as though missionaries were oblivious of their 
responsibility for training and bringing forward a native ministry, and 
rendering the mission churches independent and self-supporting as 
soon as possible, even implying that, but for them—the home officers, 
and their needed pressure—the missionaries would quite neglect this 
important duty. We once knew a deputation, sent to the India mis- 
sions at heavy expense to the home churches, which claimed for itself 
great credit in this matter, even to have so changed the views of the 
missionaries, that the first ordination of native preachers, in the whole 
history of the mission, was brought about in presence of the said 
deputation. How far the published statements on this subject availed 
to satisfy the churches of the wisdom of the $10,000 or $20,000 
expended on that deputation, we will not undertake to say. But hav- 
ing been a member of that mission in India at the time, and having 
had much to do with the theological education of the candidates 
ordained in presence of said deputation, and a part in the act of 
ordination itself, we can, with all confidence, affirm that instead of 
hastening their ordination, the coming of that deputation delayed it 
for months. The whole body of the missionaries, fully alive to the 
necessity of a native ministry, had duly trained its more intelligent 
converts in theological study, had licensed some of them, and had 
fixed the time for ordaining two of them, and then, on hearing the 
said deputation was coming, changed the time appointed, and delayed 
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the ordination some four or six months, expressly in compliment to 
the deputation, that—its-members might~be present. To show how 
thoroughly alive some missionaries are to this subject, we quote 
here the remarks of one who has labored some thirty-five or forty 
vears in India, the Rev. J. Smith, of Delhi, at a recent meeting of th 
Baptist Missionary Society in England. Speaking of self-support 
among native converts, and the best way to develop it, Mr. Smith 
said : | 


“The converts often come and say, ‘We want a chapel and a school.’ 
I reply, ‘I am glad of it, and I hope you will build them.’ ‘No; we 
are not able ; we cannot,’ they affirm. ‘Oh, yes, you can; I am sure 
vou can, if you really want them,’ is my answer. ‘ Won't you build 
them for us?’ they ask. ‘Oh, no; I dont want a chapel,’ is my reply. 
‘We are content to sit under a tree, this fine weather.’ ‘ Yes, but it 
rains, sometimes,’ they rejoin. ‘True,’ I say, ‘and you must build your- 
selves a place to keep yourselves from the rain.’ ‘How can we,’ they 
rejoin. ‘Why, you can all work,’ I reply. ‘Set about it at once; put 
up the walls, and I will give you the wood for the roof and the doors.’ 
They comply at once; the buildings are finished; and, what is of vastly 
more importance, they are theirs, not mine. * * IfI had built these 
places for them, they would have said, ‘They belong to the missionary; 
he will repair them, and heht them, and clean them.’ I have nothing 
to do with them; my business is-to preach the Gospel: I trust in the 
power of the Gospel, and I have never trusted in it in vain.” 


There is a difference in missionaries as in other people. Mr. Smith 
may be in advance of some in pressing this early development of 
self-support. But it is safe to say that missionaries, as a class have 
ever been alive to this necessity, and while in their judicious care to 
“hasten slowly,’ some, perhaps, have not moved fast enough; others, 
impelled both by their own tendencies, and the injudicious pushing 
of home officers and friends, have made haste so rapidly as to have 
to retrace their steps, and spend weary years and much toil to retrieve 
mischief done by imprudent haste ; especially in admitting unfit can- 
didates into the ministry. 

As to the building of school-houses and chapels, Mr. Smith has, 
doubtless, the right view. In the origin of a mission, there are no 
converts to build, and there must be some places built with mission 
funds. But where a band of able-bodied converts has been gathered, 
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a gift of $5 or $10 to help them build something that shall be theirs— 
theirs to light, repair, care for, and own as a common bond—of com- 
mon right and interest to all of them—is better than $500 or $1,000 
expended in building something which shall be owned, lighted, and 
repaired by the mission, and sure to make the converts perpetual 
hangers-on, looking to the mission for the supply of every such 
want. he principle involved here is one of wide application, and 
may be applied in home missions as profitably as in foreign missions, 
and to an extent in details which we may not now try to demonstrate, 

What can be achieved in the line of self-support by native Chris- 
tians is well shown in the Baptist Mission in Bassein, Burma. The 
Christians wanted a school in which their children could get a good 
education. With no help or advice from the missionary, and even 
somewhat against his advice, they resolved to start such a school and 
get out from America a missionary to take charge of it. They began 
with a vernacular school, to support which every church member was 
- annually to give twelve and one-half cents and half a basket of paddy, 
(rice.) In 1861 they tried to start an English school. The mission- 
ary did not believe in their learning English, but seeing the strength 
of their desire and purpose, he yielded and gave some encouragement 
and help. That year the Karens gave $1,220 and eleven hundred and 
sixty-eight baskets of ‘paddy for putting up the necessary buildings. 
This school soon had two hundred pupils, and in its feeders, the sub- 
ordinate schools in the surrounding villages, were seven hundred - 
more. Jor several years the Karens kept up about the same amount 
of contributions each year, and at length the Government began to 
give them a grant in aid, first $750 each year, soon increased to $1,000 
a year. Nota dollar from America went for this school. Since Feb- 
ruary, 1869, $10,000 have been spent on buildings, and so useful have 
proved the schools, that the missionaries have secured about $1,000 
of it from America. The Karens are now trying to raise a new fund 
of $10,000 for enlarging and improving the school, and have already 
raised nearly half that amount, with every prospect of soon completing 
the whole fund with no outside help. Here is self help with a wit- 
ness. ‘This case should silence some complaints at home, and serve 
still more effectively as an incitement to some missions abroad. 

In view of the above we are not surprised to find that the Sgau- 
Karen Mission, in the same proyince, reports sixty-five churches ; 
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twenty-six ordained pastors ; sixty unordained pastors and preachers ; 
two hundred and sixty seven baptized last year; six thousand four 
hundred and fifty-nine church members, and 29,612 rupees, or $16,000, 


in contributions, some $2.50 to each member. 


‘The contributions of the native Christians of the Church Mission- 


ary Society in Southern India have increased in the last ten years 
from $10,437 to $16,296.50. 


The work of the London Missionary Society, in the single district 
of Neyoor, Southern India, has developed in the last twenty-two years 
from eighty-two communicants and two thousand seven hundred and 
sixty-eight nominal Christians, to a body of seven hundred and eighty 
communicants and nine thousand five hundred and sixteen native 
Christians. Meantime the contributions of the native Christians have 


risen from $306 to $1,617—more than five-fold. 


In the Mahratta Mission of the A. B. C. F. M., the progress of 
the year is reported to have been one hundred and fifty-six added on 
profession of faith—a gain of twenty per cent. Their contributions 
for the same period amounted to $2,000, a sum equal to two-fifths of 
the support of their pastors. ‘This report shows room for still further 
advance in self-support. ‘The mission is more than forty years old, and 
three-fifths of the sum paid in salaries to its native pastors still rests 
on the home churches, who furnish the entire support of the mission- 
aries and other work of the mission. 


The Madura Mission of the A. B. C. F. M. reports eighty-nine 
added on confession, a net gain less than five per cent. The Ceylon 
Mission of the same board, reports sixty-six additions, forty-five of 
them gathered into the churches from the higher schools and classes. 
But we observe no data for estimating the net gain. One-half the 
twelve churches are said to be self-supporting. 


In the North China Mission of the A. B. C. F. M., an advance of 


thirty per cent. in converts is reported, and nine per cent. in the 
Foochow Mission ; though the actual numbers are not given. 


In the Micronesia Mission of the y B. C. F. M., the addition of 


five hundred converts to the churches in a single year is an item of 
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. Special interest. But of still greater interest is the fact reported that 
their Christian benevolence so abounds in their deep poverty,.that-it 
puts to shame our American churches, and furnishes fresh evidence of 
the living power of Christianity. With only twenty-five years’ growth 
this mission is already sending out missionaries to the islands beyond. 


Five of the churches in the Persia Mission are reported to be sup- 
porting their pastors, besides paying parts of their school expenses. 


ART. VIII.--FIELD NOTES. 


THE Kouapoor Misston.—Under date of December 24th, 1877, 
Rev. J. J. Hull writes: | 3 

“The girls’ school at Panalla has been quite prosperous—seventeen 
girls and six women are now able to read.” Writing of the girls’ 
school at Kolapoor, he reports: “ The average throughout the year is 
forty or upwards, daily attendance, and the progress has been unusu- 
ally rapid.” Of his own church, he reports twelve received to com- 
munion and five children baptized; and eighi or more have been 
baptized at Panalla. ‘This mission should be reinforced, by at least 
one mission family, without delay. ‘There is no more interesting, 
desirable, and promising mission field in India. 


A revival at Peking, China, is reported, at which one hundred 
Chinese professed faith in Christ. 


In British Guiana, a large body of Chinese live, of whom twenty- 
five were hopefully converted the past year, under the labors of a 
Chinese native preacher, who reports in all a Christian church of 
eighty-one members. 


We are glad to see the Rev. Sheldon Jackson, D. D., is speaking 
out decidedly and earnestly in his Rocky Mountain Presbyterian, in 
favor of transferring all Christian work among the Indians and Chinese 
in our land from the foreign boards to the home agencies. The 
sooner this transfer is made, the better will it be for all parties con- 
cerned, 
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The Chutteesgurh Mission, in India, under care of Rev. Mr. Lohr, 
is connected with the German Evangelical Missionary Society of the 
‘U.S. A. ‘For 1876-7, it reports—one catechist, five evangelists, one 
hundred and nineteen baptized adults, seventy communicants, and 
sixty-five scholars. ‘Two thousand sick persons were also treated. 
The evangelists spent four months in preaching tours. Of three 
Mohammedans convinced of the truth, one is described as follows, 
viz.: “A year ago he was the bitterest enemy of the Christian 
religion, but was led to read Dr. Pfander’s Balance of Truth, the 
Bible, and other Christian books. The result is, that in public con- 
troversy, some months ago, he declared fearlessly, ‘I believe in Jesus 
Christ ; He is the true Prophet.’ He has given up praying to Allah, 
and is praying now to the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


>» 


t 


Nassick is a mission station of the C. M.S., not far from Bombay, in 


charge of Rev. C. F. Swartz. It maintains an orphanage at Sharan- 
pur, near by. For 1876-7, Mr. 8. reports seventy-five orphans, 
thirteen adults baptized, and in all one hundred and forty communi- 
cants, 


INCREASE OF VERNACULAR CHRISTIAN LITERATURE.—One 
vood evidence of the progress of Christianity among any people 
emerging from the superstitions of heathenism, is the increase and 
character of their vernacular Christian literature, whether original or 
translations. Some years ago a Christian Brahman, the Rev. Baba 
Padmanji, undertook to translate into Marathi, the London Religious 
Tract Society’s Annotated New Testament. This native brother, pos- 


sessing a mind highly cultured, and a heart warmly interested in — 


Christian work, has persevered and at last has completed the transla- 
tion, making a valuable Marathi volume of one thousand four hundred 
pages. Of this work, the Bombay Guardian says: 


“Mr. Baba Padmanyji is to be congratulated upon his success ; so far 
as we can see, he leaves nothing to be wished for. Such modifications 
as were needed to adapt the work to the minds of the people of this 
country {India} have been happily made. * * The introductions 
to the various books and epistles contain just the information that the 
reader would ordinarily require. We commend it to all who wish to 
know what Christianity is.” 
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Of this work of Mr. Padmanji, the Times of India says : 


“The points of contact between Hinduism and Christianity receive 
due prominence. * * Mlustrative quotations from the Hindu poets 
have been fearlessly adduced, and profane literature in general made 
subservient to revealed truths. A commentary on the New Testament, 
prepared with such exercise of judgment, and free, we trust, from theo- 
logical bias, is likely to commend itself to all denominations of native 
Christians.” 


It is manifest that the scholarship of our native Christians in 
Western India would never have been competent for such a work as 
this, but for our mission schools of a high order. For the Christian 
education and literary culture of this native author, who has also dis- 
tinguished himself by the preparation of’ dictionaries and other valu- 
able works in the Marathi language, the native church and community 
in Western India are indebted mainly to the mission of the Scotch 
Free Church in Bombay, some forty-seven years under the superin- 
tendence of the late John Wilson, D. D. 


A universal syllabic alphabet, for teaching the illiterate of all 
nations, has been invented, and attempts made to introduce it among 
the Santhals of India, are reported to be successful. Of the son of a 


chief, after an hour’s lesson one day, Mr. Harlinson writes : 


“The following day he came for a second lesson. I got him to read 
Psalm one hundred and nineteen and two sheets of what I had lately 
transcribed (one of the four Gospels.) He went over these with perfect 
ease. He reads slowly but very surely. I had only to correct him some 
ten times over so much matter. What greater proof can be asked? In 


two hours to be able to read! 


The inventor of this alphabet is. Rev. Robert Hunt, a companion 
of Captain Allen Gardiner in one of his first visits to Patagonia, 
South America, and since then a missionary of the C. M. 8. in North- 
western America. We shall be interested in any further evidence 
of the utility of this alphabet. 


We grieve to see in our India papers, that the British India Gov- 
ernment has recently passed an act abrogating State recognition of the 
Sabbath, and legalizing official and business documents and contracts 
made on that day. 
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The Moravians continue to show much of their early zeal, devotion 
and self-denial in the work of missions. Leaving the easier fields to 
other laborers, they seem to seek out the hardest, most neglected, and 
out-of-the-way parts of the world for their quiet and persevering 
efforts. Far up in the Himalayas, at Tyeelang and at Poo, on the 
border’s of Chinese Thibet, they are teaching their Christian faith to 
the bigoted and self-reliant Buddhists. They began this mission in 
1855, and prayed and toiled ten years to win their first convert. At 
the close of 1873 they had but twenty-three converts, and three can- 
didates for baptism. But with faith in God and God’s truth they 
labor on in hope. And in fields long occupied their faith is not un- 
rewarded. In Dutch Guiana they began mission work fully one hun- 
dred years ago. The first person baptized was a Negro convert, at 
Surinam; and their converts in that province are now said to be 


~ twenty-two thousand one hundred and thirty. They are said to num- 


ber only sixteen thousand members in all Europe, and last year raised 
$85,000 for foreign missions, 


The mission in Northern Mexico, of the A. B. C. F. M., has 
recently been transferred to the Presbyterian Board, we learn. The 
work of this board in Mexico has hitherto been remarkably prospered. 


In Madagascar, the London Missionary Society has over’ one 
thousand Christian congregations and forty-five thousand scholars in 
its mission schools, with two hundred and fifty thousand adherents, 
largely church members. 


A church is being built as a memorial of Livingstone, at his birth- 
place, Blantyre, Scotland. 


We are sorry to see that the Scotch Livingstonia Mission on Lake 
Nyassa, is encountering severe trials and discouragements. Since the 
death of Dr. Black, one of their most valuable native helpers has 
died, (June 27th,) and John Marcay is reported very low of consump- 
tion, with little hope of recovery. 

Further, all their dogs, cows and other domestic animals have 


perished from the bite of the venomous tsetse, a kind of fly or insect. 


so destructive that a change of location for the mission is spoken of. 
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As a company of Hindus were recently parading their idols on one 
of their festival days, in the province of the Jinjira Nabob,-not far 
from Bombay, a party of Mussulmen fell upon them and broke their 
idols in pieces. How will the British Government, administered by 
nominal Christians, adjudicate in such a case ? 

FeMALe INFANTICIDE,—A class of people in India, called Jats, 
have been accustomed to destroy their infant daughters at their pleas- 
ure. ‘Lhe strict measures latterly adopted by the British India Gov- 
ernment, for the suppression of infanticide, has brought them under 
restraint ; but recent accounts show that they seek to accomplish the 
same resu!t by indirect means. The Bombay Guardian says: 


“Some of the Jats in Bijnour, not caring for some reason to do any- 
thing to put their daughters out of existence, choose to do nothing to 
keep them in life—i. e., they leave them without food. Forty-seven 
little ones, thus dying of starvation, were taken to the hospital by the 
police, but they were too far gone to be recovered.” | 

Africa is receiving increased attention. Some sixty freedmen have 
recently sailed from New York for Liberia. ‘The International Society 
at Brussels, for the promotion of African civilization, under the 
patronage of the King of the Belgians, is devising practical schemes. 
Among these, we are glad to see, it is about to build a road from Baga- 
moyo to Tanganyika, a distance of six hundred and forty miles, and hope 


is expressed that it will soon begin a road from the west coast, near 


Loando, and carry it eastward to the same lake. Such a highway will 
at once introduce a new era in Central Africa. 


Mrs. Clough, of the American Baptist Mission among the Teloo- 
gus, writes that four hundred and one have just given up heathenism 
and come into the Christian church. 


— — 


A missionary in Japan writes : 


“We have nearly sixty preaching places in Kioto, and the young men 
report the people in the country around in every direction are ready to 
hear the Gospel. An old man came in the other day, from twenty-five 
miles north of us, saying his whole village wanted to hear more of this 
true way, and had sent him to find out about it.” 
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Our ENEMIES THEMSELVES BEING JUDGES.—Missionary reports 
from’ Mexico indicate that the Romanists are thoroughly alarmed. 


Some statements translated from Romish papers by Dr. Butler, are 
as follows, viz. : 


“Jt is necessary that the Catholics rise resolutely and make a gene- 
ral, rapid and voluntary movement in defense of their beliefs. To-day, 
unfortunately, the Protestants come with a subvention, and their teach- 
ings are extending throughout the whole country. They circulate their 
writings at the lowest prices, even give them away, sometimes in tracts, 
sometimes in papers, which is their favorite method of sowing the bad 
seed ; and, sad to say, in exchange the Catholic weeklies and dailies 
are dying off for lack of subscribers to sustain them. * *. Protest- 
antism is becoming truly alarming among us. The Protestants are 
circulating their works in abundance. ~* * Meanwhile the Catholic 
papers are dying off,” Ke. 3 

Professor Monier Williams having recently made a tour of all the 
provinces of India to study the people and government, is sending the 
Times letters, which express his views on many points. He condemns 
the neglect of the vernacular languages in education, and the “ vicious 
and inflated English” acquired by the natives. He expresses warm 
approval of the missionary schools, which -he thinks more effectual 
than any other agency in Christianizing India.. 


Revivals in Sweden are reported from several localities. One lady 
writes : 


“The spiritual movement here is wonderful ; two hundred people on 
the estate have been awakened to anxiety concerning their souls. All 
public houses in the neighborhood have been shut, and one of the 
worst drunkards, the terror of all, has been reclaimed, and sits now at 
the feet of Jesus. Almost all our servants have become new ereatures 
in Jesus, and are anxious for the souls of others.” 


The emancipation in Madagascar of all slaves, by proclamation of 
the Queen, was mentioned in our last. A closer examination of the 
proclamation and facts of the case suggest a modification of that state- 
ment. The proclamation included only slaves brought into the island 
since the treaty of 1865. The native slaves, captives in war, and 
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their descendants, are not affected by this proclamation. ‘These are 
thought by some to be about two millions. Their servitude is com- 
paratively mild, but they have not been emancipated. 


The records of Bible Societies indicate with proximate accuracy the 
extension of Protestant Christianity in the world. 

The British and Foreign Bible Society was organized in 1804, and 
its issues since its origin were found in 1877 to have been about sev- 
enty-nine million copies. 

The American Bible Society dates from 1816, and its issues have 
been about thirty-four millions, 

The National Bible Society of Scotland dates from 1861, and has 
issued about four and a half millions. 

The Prussian Bible Society has issued four millions. 

The Madras Bible Society, two and a half millions. 

The Calcutta Bible Society, one and a half millions. 


A careful estimate brings out the fact that over a million Bibles are 
put in circulation every year, five every minute, or one every twelve 
seconds. What other book approximates such a circulation ? 


Giving the statistics of the American Baptist Missionary Union, in 
our last number, we made the total of its church members in its mis- 
sionary churches to be fifty-four thousand seven hundred and fifty- 
five. But if all the members in its European divisions are included, 
the total amounts to sixty-three thousand four hundred and forty-five. 
' All gathered into their mission churches since 1814. 


The progress of enlightenment in India may be inferred somewhat 
from the increasing number of books published each year. These, in 
1875, amounted, according to the Times of India, to four thousand 
six hundred and eighty-four works, of which about half, viz., two 
thousand three hundred and thirty-seven, were original works. Three- 
fourths of the whole number, original and translations, were printed 
in the vernacular languages of the different provinces. In the pro- 
duction of these works Bengal easily ranks first ; Bombay, second; 
the Punjab, third ; and Madras, fourth. 
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INDUSTRIAL ScHeoLs OF THE Ricut Kinp.—We have knewn 
so many “ industrial schools ” and “Christian villages,” in foreign mis- 
sion fields, depending continuously on the benevolence of the Christian 
public, that we have come to have little faith in them as evangelistic 
agencies, unless under very energetic management. The Rev. Mr. 
Schmidt, of Rajamandri, India, develops some special ability at such 
management. He finds most of his native Christian young men want 
“to do the Lord’s work.” But Mr. 8. thinks it not well to have too 
many of his converts in mission pay and service. And though many 
of them were “ infected with the idea that manual labor is degrading,” 
he put his own hands to the work of necessary mission buildings, and 
thus illustrating the “dignity of labor,” and saying “‘come, boys,” they 
found it best to fall into line, and are growing up sturdy, independent 
Christians. Those who would have been no credit to the mission as 
preachers, are turning out first-rate carpenters, blacksmiths, book- 
binders, &c., and preaching at the same time, both by their industrious 
and manly examples and their spontaneous Christian exhortations. 

Mr. S. does not call his scheme an “industrial school.” He has 
never asked a farthing from his society for the support of the lads 
while learning their trades, but manages to make the whole thing 
self-supporting. We will guarantee his native Christians will become, 
in this way, as much better in piety and manly Christian graces and 
virtues, as in industry, energy and enterprise ; and we warmly com- 
mend this example to all engaged in planting the Gospel among the 
unevangelized. We know of missions misapplying the funds of the 
church, and suffering sad spiritual loss, from lack of the energy here 


exhibited. 


ART. IX.--QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


WE are receiving more inquiries on some practical points than we 
are able to meet in correspondence, and as some of them are of com- 
mon interest to all our readers, it seems best to answer them briefly, 
not exhaustively, in these pages. 


I’ “You promised us an article on ‘Early Romish Missions in 
Western India.’ What has become of it?” Answer—It is waiting for 
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roogi, and shall not be forgotten. Glad to know you are looking for it. 
But it can wait a little better than most others. Like Congress’ vote of 
thanks to Stanley, the African Explorer, it will keep and be good any 
time. 

II. “Of course you can’t expect a new periodical to become self-sup- 
ing under two or three years, even if reasonably successful. Where are 
you to get money, meanwhile, to pay your bills?” Answer—That’s 
just what we would like to know, and so pass your question on to our 
readers. 

IIf. “Inclosed are $10. Will you please send me one copy of your 
Misstonary Review, and send as many more as this ($10) will pay for to 
such persons as your judgment may approve?” Answer—Most happy 


Jto do so. Your question is pertinent and practical—the most so of any 


that have come yet. Please tell your friends that in case of every such 
remittance, one copy of the Review shall be sent a year (six numbers in 
all) for each dolar, and the persons to receive them may be named by 
the donor, or we will select them when desired. In this way friends 
can help circulate missionary information more rapidly and widely ; and 
they will bear in mind that all avails of this Review, beyond its support, 
will go directly to mission work in India. 

IV. “Is it your belief that our missionary boards and societies would 
receive larger contributions from the home churehes and Christians, if 
their officers’ salaries were smaller?” Answer—Yes; we believe these 
present salaries have much to do in preventing the development of 
Christian giving, and that a proper spirit and practice of self-denial in 
the working and management of these boards would soon make them 
become a tenfold drawing force on the hearts of all Christians. 

V. “Would it lessen the present difficulty, in your view, if wealthy 
men in the churches would contribute a ‘permanent fund’ for the offi- 
cers, so that their salaries should not come from the current income of 
the boards?” Answer—Yes, with three conditions or provisos: 1. That 
you establish a like fund for your missionaries. Many Christians are 
unable to see why officers here at home need any more security, or any 
other source, for their salaries, than do the workers abroad among the 
heathen. 2. That you consent to eliminate from this enterprise the 
great principle of faith, and succeed in inducing Christians to contribute 
a permanent endowment large enough-to make its annvfal interest sufii- 
cient to support all your missionaries as well as home officers. 3. That 
you consent to eliminate, also, the principle of self-denial, and actually 
make possible a life of toil among the heathen that shall involve no seli- 
denial, and make such a scheme, without faith or self-denial, produce 
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spiritual results. If you find the fulfilling of these conditions involves a 
difficulty far greater than the one you proposed to remove by a “ perma- 
nent fund for officers,” it is to be hoped that you will devise some 
better way to remove that difficulty. 

VIL. “Do you really think the spirit of self-sacrifice which character- 
ized the early missionaries and officers of our foreign boards, has 
declined? And if so, what evidence have you that such is the case?” 
Answer—Yes; we must confess it is our abiding conviction that the 
spirit of consecration and self-sacrifice shown by our first missionaries 
and agents in this cause, has sensibly declined—we do not say in every 
one, but in many, and to such an extent as seriously to affect the average 


tone and spirit of the whole body of our present missionaries and home 
officers. 


To mention the data of this conviction is not a pleasant task, and 
for the present we will only ask the friend who proposed this question 
to test, first of all, the spirit of consecration and self-sacrifice in our 
home ministry compared to what it was one hundred, or even fifty, 
years ago, to point us to any considerable number now who, for the 
sake of Christ and the work of the ministry, are willing to practice 
such rigid economy and endure such self-denial as did Jonathan 
Edwards, Ashbel Parmelee, John McElroy Dickey, Edwards, Doane, 
James Kingsbury, Peter Cartwright, and scores and hundreds of 
others in the early history of our country—men who would travel 
“ninety days through mud and snow” to reach their fields of labor, 
and keep up such travel for a lifetime among the scattered pioneers 
of the wilderness, often with no reliable salary or means of support 
whatever; building their rough log-houses with their own hands, 
going “thirty miles to get flour for their families and drawing it home 
on a hand-sled,” and yet preaching several times every Sabbath, and 
every day, when possible, and amidst it all ever ready to say, “ un- 
worthy to preach Christ anywhere; I have found reasons for attach- 
ments here, and have made no sacrifices—none worth mentioning when 
the eye is fixed on Gethsemane and Calvary.” Would our friend reply 
that “the times are changed; that the worthies of those days could 
not possibly get better support, and therefore they practiced such rigid 
economy and self-denial?” To this we rejoin, but they practiced 
them, under the necessity, rather than to leave their sacred work ; 
and how many of our ministers now, under such, nay, far less neces- 
sity, back-slide from the ministry into secular business ? 
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Again embracing in our view the world for which Christ died, and 
heeding His divine command to disciple all nations, is there not as abso- 
lute necessity for such economy and self-sacrifice now as then? Ought 
not the love of Christ-and souls to constrain sanctified hearts as effec- 
tively as any necessity imposed by human selfishness or physical want ? 
Is not the unbeliever, who sees the minister of the present day living 
in ease and luxury, practicing no such rigid economy and self-denial, 
while the heathen perish by the million with no knowledge of Christ, 
justified in saying to him, “Sir, you don’t believe what you preach. 
You don’t believe the heathen are going to hell, or you would not 
consume on yourself so much money which might bring many of 
them to heaven.” 

If it be true that the spirit of self-sacrifice has suffered depletion in 
our home ministry and churches, there is little cause for wonder that 
the changed spirit has communicated itself more or less, to the officers 
and missionaries of our foreign boards. The same spirit which leads 
some of our brethren in the home ministry to insist on $5,000, $8,000, 
and $10,000 salaries, to get them and expend them on themselves and 
their families, largely in luxuries, finery and equipage, which are by 
no means necessities, while many of their brethren in the ministry 
here at home, even, are suffering pinching want, on salaries from $200 
to $1,000, and while, too, millions of the heathen are going down to 
death, not knowing that Jesus has died for them, this same spirit 
tolerated and suffered to prevail in the home ministry, cannot be re- 
stricted to any limits. It will not rest satisfied in possession of the 
home ministry only. It grasps with firm hold the secretaries of our 
foreign boards, and thus bridging the chasm between our home pastors 
and our foreign missionaries, it rapidly brings the latter, too, under 
its engrossing control. Nor does it stop here. It commnnicates itself 
through the missionaries to the native pastors and preachers, to the 
catechists, colporteurs, Bible women ; nay, to every native convert, 
and to the inquirers and heathen in reach of their influence. 

To appreciate how much this spirit of self-sacrifice has declined, we 
need to recall the spirit and practice of the pioneers in this modern 
missionary enterprise for evangelizing the heathen. Most of them 
were men and women ready to peril all personal interests, even life 
itself, from love to Christ and the heathen. They waited not for 
boards to come into existence and offer to send and support them, but 
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they themselves originated the boards. Their burning zeal and eain- 
est spirit of self-sacrifice, with God’s help, brought-into existence the 
agencies for the support of this work ; and many of those pioneers 
had a devotion and purpose strong enough to work their own passage 
to the heathen as common sailors, and to work with their own hands 
to support themselves among the heathen, should other means fail. 
The spirit which led Williams to build a ship with his own hands, 
that he might thus reach other islands with the Gospel, and the 
spirit which led Judson, when excluded from British India, to throw 
himself into the territory of the tyrant ruler of Burmah, and to en- 
dure, as he did, the chains and imprisonment to which he was sub- 
jected there, cannot be mistaken. We do not believe it has died out 
of the Christian church, or out of all our foreign missionaries. But 
we believe those who possess it in its pristine elements are the few— 
constituting a proportion of our missionary workers much less than in 
the days of Hall and Judson. We might mention specific data for 
this conviction, but waive them for the present. 

‘Those of our brethren in the foreign field who have in exercise the 
highest and truest spirit of self-sacrifice, will be least likely to take 
exception to our views here expressed. 

Those who are most importunate in asking special extra grants and 
larger salaries, will be ready to point us to the great disparity between 
their sacrifices and those of the home officers of these boards, even in 
the matter of salaries. Most likely they will remind us that their 
special self-denials in this work—exile from native land, friends and 
cultured Christian society, with the presence of the thousand disagree- 
able things involved in living among the heathen, often in hot and 
‘malarious climates; and, worst of all, unavoidable separation from 
beloved children, in the years when there can be no substitute for 
parental affection and influence—all these self-denials, they will tell 
us, abide in their case inevitably, and cannot be eliminated ; and over 
and beyond all these, for the foreign boards to enforce such a disparity 
in salaries between their foreign workers and their officers living here, 
surrounded by friends and children, and the highest Christian culture, 
is a crime to be condemned by the judges; that no reason or logic can 
justify it, no excuse palliate it. | 

Now, we confess we are unable to meet this plea of our missionary 
brethren in any way to justify the disparity complained of. They 
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may comfort themselves with the enduring truth, that those who do 
most, give most, and suffer most in this cause of God, have, in reality, 
the highest, richest privilege. But this by no means justifies or ex- 
cuses the home management which enforces this ‘great disparity in 
salary between the mission workers abroad and the officers of the same 
board:at home. 

And this brings us to the diminished and waning spirit of self-sac- 
rifice in the home agents of our foreign boards. And let us touch 
this very gently, lest we may seem to envy them their larger salaries. 
So far from this, we would make them all millionaires if we could, 
provided they would use their money for evangelizing the heathen. 
But we are asked why we think the spirit of self-sacrifice is less in 
the present than in the early home agents of these boards. A direct 
reply to this question would bring to view the evidence that some of 
them do not sacrifice their own worldly interests for this cause to such 
an extent as those early home agents did. But before developing this 
evidence we will seek again God’s help, that we may do it in truest 
Christian love. 


ART. X.--THE SAILING OF MISSIONARIES. 


Miss LypIA JONEs and Miss Lydia B. Walker sailed from Philadelphia first 
of last November for the Gaboon and Corisco Mission, in Western Africa, in 
connection with the Woman's Presbyterian Foreign Missionary Society. 

Mrs. J. M. Smith has also returned to the same mission. 


Rev. Thos. C. Winn and wife have been sent to Japan by the Presbyterian 
Foreign Board. 

Miss Alice Cooley, of Trenton, N. J.; Miss Alice Schmucker, of Springfield, 
[ll.; and Miss Bessie L. Houston, of Wilmington, Del., sailed from San 
Francisco, January 3d, 1878, for China. 

Rev. F, G. Selby, an English Wesleyan Missionary, sailed at the same time 
for Sinkwau, a new field in China, 

' 

Rev. George Cockburn and three colporteurs, have recently been sent out by 
the Church of Scotland, to the new mission established at the large inland 
town of Ichang, China. The mission had its origin in the offer of £1,000 by 
a member of that church, 

How strange that our men and. women of large means do not oftener trans- 
mute their gold into enduring riches, by thus planting new missions in. regions 
where the Gospel is wholly unknown. 
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The Rt. Rev. C. Clifton Penick, D. D., Missionary Bishop of Cape Palmas 


and parts adjacent, and Mr. Henry M. Parker, sailed from Baltimore for Mon- 


rovia, October 24th. 
Miss Florence R. Pitman sailed from San Francisco for Japan, November 3d. 
Drs. David and Dennis sailed from Boston for Sierra Leone, November 
21st—all five in connection with the African Missions of the American Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church. 


The Rev. Jani Ali has just returned to Bombay, as a missionary of the C, 
M.S. He is a convert froom Mohammedanism, and has been prosecuting his 
studies some four years at Cambridge, in England. 


We learn that an influential committee has been formed at Cambridge, com- 
prising three heads of colleges, and many active members of the teaching body 
of the University, to inaugurate a Cambridge Mission to India. Dr. Westcott, 
Dr. Lightfoot and Mr. E. B. Cowell are to nominate the missionaries. Delhi 
is go be the seat of this mission. Three missionaries have been appointed, and 
two ot these, we are happy to state, have already arrived in India, viz,, Rev. 
E. Bickersteth and Rev. J. D. Munro Murray. 

Rev. Messrs. Hodges, Poole, Ainley and Painter, missionaries of the C. M. 
S., have reached their stations in Southern India. 


The Rev, Mr. Hawker, of the L. M. S., has returned from England with his 
family, to his former station at Belgaum, India. 

The Rev. Mr. McMordie, of the Irish Presbyterian Church, has returned to 
his former mission in Guzarat. 

The Rev. George Taylor and wife have gone to labor in the Irish Presby- 
terian Mission in Guzarat, India. His father is one of the most effective 
.workers in the same mission, and his venerable grandfather lived and died in 
the mission work in India, having labored some fifty years in connection with 
the L. M. S., at Belgaum. Mrs. George Taylor is also the daughter of a mis- 
sionary, the late Rev. Mr. Wallace, of the Guzarat Mission. 

Rev. Lemuel Bissel and wife, of the A. B. C. F. M., sailed from New York, 
20th of last October, for Ahmednaggar, Western India, where they have already 
done good service some twenty-five years. 

Mrs. Sophia D. P. Stearns sailed from New York, December Ist, 1877, for 
Turkey, where her husband is laboring at Manisa. 


Rev. Joel Osgood sailed from New York, January 2d, 1878, for Liberia, in- 
tending to begin mission work at Baporo, a large native town, about seventy- 
five milés back from the coast. The Christian Advocate says, ‘‘ He goes with 
an ardor which impelled him to go independently if no missionary society 
would send him.”’ | 


Rev. James H. Deputie sailed at the same time, returning to his work of - 


fifteen years already, on the Junk river. These missionaries are of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. | 
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Rev. W. M. Patterson has just been appointed by our Methodist® brethren 
(South), Superintendent of their’missions in Mexico, to sail from New Orleans 
January 29th, 1878. | | 

Rev. F. D. Villegas, a native of the city of Mexico, educated in the Vander- 
bilt University, goes with him, to labor for his own countrymen. 


ART. XI.--DEATH NOTICES OF MISSIONARIES. 


THE REv. T. L. WELLS, of the Irish Presbyterian Mission, in Guzarat, India, 
died September 30th from brain fever. Mr. Wells first came to India in 1864, 
and had recently returned from a visit to Europe. He was a valuable worker, 
and will be much missed by his fellow laborers and by his family. 


The Rev. Andrew Somerville, D. D., late Foreign Missionary Secretary of 
the United Presbyterian Church of Scotland, has ended a life of great useful- 
ness at the ripe age of seventy-two years. He was born in Milnathort, county 
of Kinross, Scotland, December 5th, 1805. He lost his mother in childhood, 
and always regretted that he had never enjoyed the blessing of a mother’s 
love. The child of a poor peasant, he learned the trade of his father, that of a 
hand-loom weaver, and used to work by day and study by night, until he was 
thus prepared to enter the University of Edinburgh. But the weaver boy took 
the prizes, won the favor of the professors, and distinguished himself in almost 
all the classes. In his divinity course of study he became intimate with the 
poet, Robert Pollock, a fellow student. After being licensed to preach by the 
Presbytery of Edinburgh, and filling important appointments there and in 
London, he was settled at Dumbarton. His character as a pastor may be in- 
ferred from the following remark, made for the benefit of young ministers, viz., 
‘“‘T have heard young men declare that they have experienced the greatest 
difficulty in selecting subjects for their Lord’s day ministrations. I never ex- 
perienced this. I always got my subjects from my own people. I went out 
much among them and knew all their peculiar doubts, fears and difficulties, 
and in meeting these by the word of God, I was enabled to preach to my peo- 
ple.’’ He promptly identified himself with the reform bill, the abolition of the 
corn laws, the anti-slavery movement, and, the controversy which resulted in 
the disruption of the church. His advocacy of the right was always able ‘and 
eloquent ; but his special wisdom and foresight appeared in councils and on 
committees. 

In 1846 the unanimous voice of his church called him to take charge of its 
home and foreign mission schemes. This position was his special delight. 
‘He made himself intimately conversant with the conditicn and surroundings 
of every mission station, the joys and sorrows of every missionary.’ He ad- 
vocated the cause of missions in almost every town in Scotland. His wisdom 
led to organizing the Calabar and Indian Missions, and he drew. up a plan for 
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the education of missionaries’ children. When, under the burden of increasing 


- years, he proposed to resign his secretaryship, friends proposed assistants, 


And when he insisted on resigning, the’synod voted him £200, ($1,000,) a year 
for life. He replied, with a quiver in his voice, ‘‘ My family is now small, my 
wife and myself require little; 4100, ($500,) is amply sufficient for all our 
wants.’ The synod insisted, and voted the £200, but he regularly returned 
half of it to the mission funds. 

The value of such an example to the church, to missionaries, mission boards 
and secretaries, and the cause they represent, we need not emphasise. For 
securing the confidence of the churches and their generous gifts to the cause of 
missions, it is worth more than all:the eloquence of the most gifted men ever 
employed on high salaries to advocate this cause. 

A volume of Dr. Somerville’s lectures on missions, to divinity students, may 
be found in most of our theological libraries. Of his five children who 
reached the years of mature life, all of whom found their homes in India, three 
have their graves in Bombay, viz., Mary, wife of the Rev. Dr. Valentine, now of 
Jeypore; Helen, wife of Dr. Anderson, and Dr. William Somerville. One 


son and a married daughter still live in India, and his widow survives him in 
Scotland. 


Mrs. Daeuble, of the C. M. S., Lucknow, India, died October oth. She seems 
to have been much esteemed and beloved by all in the mission circle. 


John Smith, M. D., the doctor of the church missionary party establishing 
their mission at Lake Nyanza, is reported dead. Thus in less than a year the 
medical men of two of those missions to Central Africa have fallen. 


Mrs. Lacey, widow of the Rev. Charles Lacey, of the Baptist Mission in Orissa, 


India, died November 14th, 1877, at the age of eighty, having remained in the 
mission some twenty-five years since her husband's death. 


Rev. T. K. B. McSpadden, of the Methodist Episcopal (South) Indian Mis- 
sions, died at his home near Park Hill, I. T., December 18th, 1877. His 
disease was pneumonia. He was ‘‘a faithful and zealous worker.”’ 

The Rev. J. F. Kearns, of the S. P. G. in Southern India, died recently of 
heart disease, after twenty-two years of missionary labor. 


Miss Nancy J. Williamson, of the Dakota Mission, died November 18th, 
1877. ‘A faithful and devoted laborer.”’ 


Rev. Lyman B. Peet died in West Haven, Conn., January 12th, 1878, after 
more than thirty years of labor for the Chinese. Mr. Peet was from Cornwall, 
Vt., was educated at Middlebury College and Andover Theological Seminary. 
He sailed July 6th, 1839, for Bankok, as a missionary of the A. B. C. F. M., 
and when that board abandoned Bankok in 1846, he removed to Foochow, 
where he spent more than twenty years in the pioneer work of the China Mis- 
sions. His first wife, whom we knew in Middlebury, and was present at their 
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marriage shortly before they sailed, and who was possessed of superior elements 
of mind and character, fitting her well for the mission work, died in July, 1856. 
Mr. Peet soon after visited this country, but married again and returned to 
China in 1859. He continued to do good service in the mission, till his health 
so far failed that about seven years ago he felt obliged to relinquish the work 
and return to America. 

He published three or four tracts in the local dialect of Foochow, also several 
editions of the New Testament, and one of Genesis, In 1852 he wrote a 
pamphlet on the controversy about the best term in Chinese for God, and in 
1846 he published a sermon entitled ‘‘A plea in behalf of China.’ But his 
life was mostly spent in the diréct preaching of the Gospel, and he was cheered 
by seeing many accept it and profess their faith in Christ during his ministry. 
In his quiet life the last few years he has continued to preach and lecture occa- 
sionally on mission topics, and when brought low by the disease which obliged 
him to leave China, his faith grew stronger and brighter as he neared the 
river. One of his last messages was, ‘‘my heart is with the dear missionaries 
at Foochow, with the native Christians there, and with all missionaries through- 
out the world.”” He leaves a wife, two sons and two daughters, one of them 
the wife of Rev. Mr. MacGowan, of the London Mission, Amoy. 


Mrs. Catharine H. Walker, wife of Rev. William Walker, long missionary 
of the A. B. C. F. M. at the Gaboon, West Africa, died 27th of last October, 


at Milton, Wis. 


Rev. Edward G. Bickford died at Marash, Turkey, October 1gth, 1877, of 
malignant small pox, after a sickness of two weeks. Educated at Genesee 
College.and Auburn and Union Theological Seminaries, he was pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church at Chaumont, N. Y., three and a half years before going 
to Turkey. He had been in the mission field a little less than three years. 
His death is severely felt by his family and the mission. 


Mrs. Lucy A. Lindley, wife of Rev. D. Lindley, D. D., some thirty-eight 
years a faithful mother among the Zulus of Africa, died at her home in New 
York, Novemter 22d, 1877, Mr. Grant, a life-long associate, gives in the 
Missionary Herald interesting reminiscences of her life and fidelity in mission- 
ary work and all other relations. 


Rev. W. Tracy, D. D., died at Madras November 28th, 1877. He went to 
Madura in 1837, in connection with the A. B. C. F. M., and has had a service 
of forty years—a devoted and faithful missionary. 


Rev. James Dube, native pastor at Inanda, has recently died, after seven 
years of effective service in charge of the church. A good instance of what 
the grace of God can do for an ignorant and superstitious African. 


Rev. Peter J. Gulick died in Kobe, Japan, December 8th, 1878. ‘‘ Father 
Gulick ’’ was one of the early missionaries of the A, B. C. F; M. to the Sandwich 
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Islands, and bore his part in the labors and wonderful triumphs of the Gospel 
in raising that race of savages to the position and privileges of a Christian 
nation. After forty-six years of continuous labor there without revisiting his 
native land, he removed to Japan in 1874 to be with his children, and there, 
in the home of his son, closed his long, useful and happy life in his eighty-first 
year Young men who fear it may shorten their lives to go to the foreign field, 
should notice how many become veterans of thirty, forty and even fifty years’ 
service in foreign mission work. 


Rev. John F. Pogue, of Honolulu, Sandwich Islands, died December 4th, 
1877, at Laramie City, W. T., on his return to the Islands, where he went in 
1844, under the A. B. C. F. M. He had had nearly thirty-four years of service. 


Miss. Charlotte L. Noyes, for some three years at Constantinople, in the 
mission of the A. B. C. F. M., died January 6th, 1878, at Binghamton, N. Y. 


Rev. Clarendon F. Muzzy died January 4th, 1878, at Amherst, Mass. He 
graduated at Middlebury, Vt., 1833, at Andover, Mass., 1836, and in November 
of the same year sailed for India. He spent some twenty years in the Madura 
Mission of the A. B.C. F. M. Since returning to America he has labored 
some seven years among the Mohegan Indians. Death from apoplexy. 


Silas D. Scudder, M. D., for some years a missionary physician in Madras, 
India died at his home in Brooklyn, N. Y., December 24th, 1877. His father 
and five brothers devoted themselves to the work of foreign missions in India, 
though two or three of his brothers are now laboring in this country. 
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ART. XII.--THE PRESBYTERIAN FOREIGN BOARD AND 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


“Speaking the truth in love.”—Eph. 4:15. 


In the prospectus of this periodical, we mentioned our purpose to 
review, in Christian love and courtesy, the principles, measures, 
agencies, and administrations of the different missionary boards and 
societies of Christendom engaged in efforts to evangelize the world. 

Weare under an impression, that for the highest efficiency of these 
boards and societies, their principles, measures, and management have 
not been sufficiently understood by the churches and supporters of 
missions, and have not been sufficiently discussed by intelligent, lead- 
ing minds, and by the public religious press. 

Taking the whole of Christendom in America and Europe, these 
missionary boards and societies make up a large number. Their 
managements vary, and they develop varying efficiency, as shown by 
results. Some are under the closest supervision of the different 
branches of the church for which they respectively act. Others are 
independent of any ecclesiastical supervision—mere voluntary societies 
—amenable only to the most general Christian influence; while a 
third class are not only voluntary organizations, recognizing no ecclesi- 
astical relations or obligations, but are- close corporations, so as to 
exclude any influence thought by their members and officers to be 
undesirable, and thus they become wholly self-controlling and self- 
perpetuating. 

In proposing to look into the management and working of these 
boards and societies, we desire it may be distinctly understood that we 
do so in no hostile or merely fault-finding spirit, but wholly in the 
interest of the great work which they all have in hand, and, we doubt 
not, sincerely at heart. But where such varieties of organization, 
management, and results obtain, there must be a manifest advantage 
from their careful study, and from their full, frank, and judicious 
comparison. | 
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At our present stage of progress in this study, we are not prepared 
to decide in favor of any one of these organizations to the exclusion 
of all others. In each and all of them we see much that is good and 
some things that might be better. “The tree is known by its fruit” 
expresses a law which holds good here as elsewhere. The board or 
society which proves to be most efficient or most blest of God, may 
properly be regarded as the best organization for evangelizing the 
heathen. But in deciding this point, we shall need to know all the 
facts of the case, and then collate and consider the facts with much 
discrimination. 

It is obvious, also, that a board created by an ecclesiastical body, 
and with a constitution making it strictly amenable to such body, can- 
not exercise the powers and prerogatives of a close corporation, or of 
a merely voluntary organization. An attempt to do this would vio- 
late its constitution, and most likely forfeit its charter. 

The impossibility of dealing with our varying missionary boards 
and societies en masse, is obvious. Each must be taken separately, 
and its principles, management, and results be canvassed and under- 
stood, before profitable comparisons and inferences can be made. ‘The 
propriety of beginning with the foreign board of our own branch of 
the church will be obvious to all. 

In speaking of the foreign board of the Presbyterian Church, it 
becomes necessary, first of all, to notice its relation to the church, as 
represented in her highest ecclesiastical court, the general assembly. — 

We need not speak here of the great delay of the Presbyterian 
Church in organizing a foreign board, and beginning the work of for- 
eign missions in her distinctive church character, or of the causes of 
that delay. It is sufficient for our purpose, to note the fact that this 
foreign board jis the creation of the church through her general 
assembly, and is directly and strictly amenable to the church. 

The Presbyterian Church has always claimed that she has in her- 
self all the elements, powers, and prerogatives necessary to the carry- 
ing forward of all Christian work ; and that voluntary societies, 
and especially close corporations, for such work, are not only undesir- 
able, but unauthorized by, any divine sanction, and conflict with the 
true character and prerogatives of the church. 

So long ago as.1831, while as yet the Presbyterian Foreign Board 
had no existence, sesiors! assembly took action as follows, viz. 
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“Be it therefore resolved, That the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America is a Missionary Society, the object of which is to aid 
in the conversion of the world.” 


This distinctive feature of Presbyterial Church action could 
hardly be more definitely expressed ; and that it Was the deliberate, 
well-considered judgment of the ablest minds of the church, cannot be 
doubted. When the foreign board was eventually organized in 1837, 
they embodied the’same principle in its constitution. It was found 
convenient to create a board to act as the agent of general assem- 
bly during the intervals between its annual meetings; but they sur- 
rounded the said board with checks and guards to keep it in its true 
position, and hold it strictly amenable to the church, as represented in 
her highest court. The amenability of this board was carefully defined 
and secured in the very first article of the 


Foreign Board’s Constitution, viz. : 


“Arr. 1. Resolved, That the General Assembly will superintend and 
conduct, by its own proper authority, the work of foreign missions of 
the Presbyterian Church, by a board appointed for that purpose, and 
directly amenable to said assembly.” 


Here is the fullest recognition of the powers and prerogatives of the 
church ; and not this only, but the article is an explicit pledge to the 
whole church, on the part of the assembly, that it will superintend 


and conduct the work of foreign missions, and hold the foreign board 


strictly amenable. | 

Can the foreign board find anything in the language of this article 
to justify it in renominating its own time-expired members every 
year ; or to justify it in adopting new ways and measures for carrying 
on its work, without first gaining for them the approval of general 
assembly ? 

And it is worthy of notice that this article of the constitution as 
distinctly affirms the duty of general assembly to “superintend and 
conduct,” as it does the duty of the board to be “directly amenable.” 
Hence, if in the management of the board there has been a departure 


from constitutional principles and usage, general assembly is respon- 
sible to the church for such departure. | 


Has there been such a departure? ‘If we are mistaken in thinking 
there has been, we shall rejoice to see our mistake demonstrated. 
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We make no attempt, now, to treat this question exhaustively, but 
mention, very briefly, three particulars in which there seems to us to 
have been a manifest departure, since 1870, from the plain meaning 
of the constitution, and from the former usage both of the board and 
of general assembly— 


1. THE ANNUAL ELECTION OF NEw MEmMBERS.— Under the 
old foreign board of one hundred and twenty directors, which served 
the general assembly from 1838 to 1870, the moderator of assembly 
used every year to appoint a “nominating committee” to propose the 
new members; the day for the. election was fixed in advance ; and 
after the committee had reported nominations, the election was made 
by ballot. So far as we have been able to ascertain, by careful search 
of records, this usage never varied through all the history of this for- 
eign board down to 1870. Since then, the usage has ceased. Who is 
responsible for the change, general assembly or the foreign board ? 


2. IN THE RECORD OF OFFICERS’ SALARIES.—Through the whole 
history of this foreign board down to 1870, the salary of each officer 
appeared distinctly in every annual report. Since 1872, the salaries of 
the officers have been so lumped together that no one could learn, from 
the reports, the amount of salary paid to any one officer. Who is re- 
sponsible for this change ? 


3. IN THE RELAXING OF SUPERVISION BY THE ASSEMBLY, AND 
THE GROWING POWER OF THE ForEIGN Boarp.—Under the old 
board, if any new measures were thought desirable, the board first 
overtured general assembly, and gained its approval before introducing 
it. Even so small a matter as the increase of vice-presidents from its 
own members already elected by assembly, was not attempted without 
first overturing general assembly. Since 1870, this deference to 
assembly has been discarded. No Presbyterian need be reminded 
that the present foreign board increases its number of officers, enhances 
their salaries, and sends a secretary around the world, without so much 
as saying “by your leave” to general assembly. 

In allowing this great and radical change in administration, with no 
change of constitution authorizing it, has not general assembly over- 
looked its responsibility to the church—its pledged obligation to “su- 
perintend and conduct” missions “ by its own proper authority ?” 
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Were we to give further specifications under this third head, we 
should mention that— 

1. General assembly fails to hold its annual standing committees on 
foreign missions to proper fidelity to duty. From the origin of the 
foreign board, every general assembly has appointed a standing com- 
mittee to review and report on the management and work of this 
board. In former years, the work of these standing committees was 
very faithfully and conscientiously performed. Since 1870, it has 
become little more than a mere formality. Standing committees have 
formally endorsed the management of the board, but we are left to 
infer that this has been done without any careful examination of the 
board’s proceedings ; for in repeated instances, the reports of these 
committees in the minutes of general assembly make no mention of 
the MS. records of the board, a careful examination of which is one 
of their most responsible duties ; and for three successive years we fail 
to find even the formal recommendation of these records to the approval 
of general assembly. Would an assembly alive to its responsibility 
to the church, as pledged in the constitution of this foreign board, 
have allowed such laxity in its standing committees ? | 

2. The lax supervision of general assembly is further illustrated by 
its unwillingness to consider and act on proposals to improve the 
management of the foreign board. An instance quite in point here 
occurred in the last general assembly, which met in Chicago, IIL, 
May 17th to 30th, 1877. It will be in the memory of commissioners 
then present, that a paper was offered proposing some changes in the 
management of the foreign board. We must accord to the assembly 
the credit of receiving the proposals kindly and considerately when 
first read, and of appointing a special committee to consider and report 
upon them at next general assembly. All this was in strict accord- 
ance with its responsibility as involved in the express terms of the 
constitution. But, subsequently, advantage was taken of the haste 
and confusion of the closing hours of assembly, to secure a reversal of 
that action, and to refer the paper and its mover to the foreign board 
itself. And this just after assembly had exercised the questionable 
authority of enjoining on presbyteries to require every church to con- 
tribute to the home and foreign boards of the church, or place its 
reasons for not doing so on the records of its presbytery. We call 
this authority questionable, for it was exercised over the primary 
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bodies to whom general assembly is indebted for its own existence, 
and without whose approval it has no power to legislate; whereas, 
this foreign board is the mere creature of the assembly, brought into | 
existence by it, and strictly amenable to’ it, and the assembly under I. 
solemn pledge to the church to hold it thus amenable, and to exercise i 
constant supervision over it. And yet, while exercising this question- | 
able authority over the presbyteries, the same general assembly, by i 
its vote in this case, made the foreign board the final arbiter as to its’ i, i 
own management, not even requiring it to report to assembly as the i 
supervisory body. Will not intelligent and disinterested minds re- 
gard this action of general assembly as an explicit repudiation of its 
responsibility to “supervise and conduct” missions “ by its own proper 
authority ?” 

But we choose not ‘to characterize it, and would make all proper 
allowance for the haste and confusion. of the hour, the absence of 
many, and the few of those present who voted at all. The vote 
for reference to the foreign board was declared carried, however, 
and in compliance with that vote an answer or plea in favor of 
said proposals was duly prepared and presented to the foreign board 
on the 3d day of October last. As this answer deals with the pro- 
posed changes in the management of the board, and thus takes up 
points of common interest to all foreign missionary boards and socie- 
ties, it may properly find a place in this: REVIEW. 

Some may look to see it introduced by a statement of all the cir- 
cumstances, discussions, correspondence, and newspaper paragraphs 
relating to it; but such statement would unavoidably ‘involve per- 
sonal allusions, and perhaps some words in self-vindication or justifi- ; _§ 
a cation ; and as this is no part of our object in this REVIEW, it seems — 

best to omit any such introduction, even at the risk of some abrupt- 
ness and lack of logical connection. We wish to deal with principles 
rather than persons, and to help deepen missionary interest in the 
hearts of all, while trying to render all measures and agencies as 
efficient as possible in hastening the world’s evangelization. 

The paper read to general assembly, which gave occasion for its 
action requiring this answer to the foreign board, was printed at the 
time in the daily journal of the assembly’s proceedings, and is doubt- 
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less in the memory of those who heard it. It consisted of a series of b 
proposed changes or modifications in the management of the foreign 'f 
board. . 
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_ Its first proposal was— 

“1. Moved, that our foreign board be inaraneed to print the an 
of each officer opposite his name, in each annual report.” 

Each of the several proposals of that paper will appear in its 

proper connection in the following pages. Most of those proposals 
were based on the board’s proceedings as found in its MS. records. 
Hence, in preparing this required answer to the board in support of 
our proposals, it became very desirable to consult again those records, 
that we might carefully guard against any mistake or misapprehen- 
sion in our references to them. But our request to be permitted to 
re-peruse them in presence of the secretary was not granted. We state 
this, not to call in question the wisdom of the board in withholding 
them, but in the way of prevenient apology to our readers and the 
board, for any possible error in our references to those records.. Rely- 
ing on memory and the pencilings we took when examining the said 
records officially, as a member of assembly's standing committee in 
1876, we shall not presume to give precise quotations, as we might 
have done had the board allowed us to re-peruse its records, but shall 
try to strengthen our arguments in support of the proposed changes, 
by referring to the substance matter of different items of the board’s 
proceedings, mentioning dates and pages when we can. 
With this one item of explanation, and bearing in mind that the 
following pages were prepared for, and addressed directly to the foreign 
board, we trust our readers will find them intelligible, and be able to 
judge for themselves whether the changes proposed, if adopted, will 
be likely to increase the efficiency of the board and of the working 
forces in the various foreign mission fields. 


ANSWER TO THE FOREIGN BOARD REQUIRED BY THE GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY—PRESENTED TO THE BOARD OCTOBER 3D, 1877. 


“To the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions : 


“Dear BRETHREN—In complying with the direction ‘of general 
assembly (see its minutes of 1877, p. 580,) to ‘appear before’ you, 
‘and present the suggestions, and lay before’ you ‘the charges con- 
tained in the paper’ it was my privilege to present to said assembly, 
at its late meeting in Chicago, let me remark that the word ‘charges’ 
here used, occurs nowhere in said paper, that my suggestions and 
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proposals originated in no spirit of hostility, but in truest kindness, 
and in deep, abiding interest in our foreign mission work. Hence, it 
may be well for me, at the outset, to mention a few of the facts and 
considerations which have led my mind to the thoughts and meas- 
ures proposed in that paper. 


“1. The Magnitude of this Foreign Missionary Work.—The more 
than thirty years God has permitted me to devote to this work in 


India, have given me a profound impression of the wretchedness of 


the heathen without Christ, and a joyful and abiding impression of 
the readiness of God to hear prayer and bless efforts for their enlight- 
enment and salvation. The results of the weak faith and puny 
efforts put forth in this cause are truly marvelous—enough so to 
convince the most unbelieving that this work is of God. And yet 
my most profound and ever-present conviction is, that the church 
utterly fails to comprehend the vastness of this undertaking ; that. 
our foreign boards and societies fail to grasp it, and that their plans, 
measures, and efforts are inadequate to accomplish it. 

“To hint at one or two of the data of this conviction, let me ask— 

“(1.) With all the blessed triumphs of the Gospel in our mission 
fields the last fifty years, how much have we diminished the dark 
masses of heathenism? How many thousands less are the unevangel- 
ized of our world to-day than they were fifty years ago? Does not 
their natural increase outstrip the progress of our work? Despite all 
the efforts of Christendom thus far, is not the mighty throng of the 
heathen, rushing into eternity with no knowledge of the crucified 
Christ, constantly increasing ? 

“(2.) Again, was not our worthy secretary, Ellenwood, right the 
other day, in his estimate that to evangelize the world means to evangel- 
ize the present generation? And hence, must not the church enlist meas- 
ures and agencies adequate to accomplish this work in a single genera- 
tion? And to do this, what means in men and money are required ? 
Can we hope to evangelize the heathen with a Christian force less 
than one ordained missionary to every ten thousand of them, especi- 
ally when it takes one evangelical minister to every seven hundred 
of the people of this country, each minister buttressed by his elders, 
Sabbath-school teachers, and numerous Christian workers, to keep 
them from relapsing into heathenism ? 
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“Assuming the unevangelized to be eight hundred millions, (an esti- 
mate smaller some make it,) to supply one to ten thousand we. 
require eighty thousand ordained missionaries at once to accomplish 
this work in one generation ; and to support these at the rate you are 
supporting your own missionaries at the present time, viz., $4,000 
each, including the expenses of their helpers, schools, and work, we 
need $320,000,000 every: year! 

“Now bear in mind that all Christendom has but two thousand one 
hundred. and ten ordained foreign missionaries in the field—Great 
Britain, one thousand and sixty; Germany, five hundred and two; 
United States, four hundred and sixty, and eighty-eight from the 
smaller Christian countries—and never yet gave to this work over 
$6,000,000.4n one year, and what hope have we that our present 
plans and scale of efforts will ever evangelize the world? Must we 
not look for measures embodying greater drawing force on the hearts, 
prayers, and gifts of God’s people, and more of the preseree and power 
of God in our mission fields abroad ? 


“2. The Necessity of Greater Self-denial in Prosecuting It.——The 
above view of the case has led me to re-examine the vital elements 
involved in this work. Do we not find it true in all ages through 
the whole past history of our race, that a necessary condition to all 
really great moral excellence and power is a spirit of genuine self- 
sacrifice? In the Christian virtue and life of the New Testament, 
this element is intensified and made pre-eminent. I listen to our 
Great Teacher and hear him say to. his disciples: ‘ Whosoever will 
save his life shall lose it; but whosoever will lose his life for my 
sake, the same shall save it.—Luke 9:24. This principle is enjoined 
even to total self-abnegation—the hating of one’s own life-—Luke 
14: 26,27. I look to the life of Christ as our great exemplar, and 
see it was a life of constant humiliation and self-sacrifice, culminating 
in the agony of the garden and of the cross. I see that in this seem- 
ing and temporary defeat was Christ’s certain and eternal triumph— 
that just here in the cross itself is the distinctive and crowning glory 
of eur own holy faith—that which more than all else stamps it as 
divine amidst all the religions of human invention. 

“ Enjoining this same spirit and manner of life on His followers, 
even when He committed to them this mighty work of going into all 
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the world and preaching the Gospel to every creature, He gave them 
_no visible resources for prosecuting it. When He appeared to His 


disciples after His resurrection, He left them as He found them at. 


first, fishing for their daily food.—John 21; and this though He com- 
manded the resources of earth and of Haven. 

“TI see that Christ’s followers understood and accepted this el 
John recognizes our obligation, from Christ’s example, to lay down 


our lives for the brethren.—1 John 3:16. Paul, the first, most de- 


voted and successful foreign missionary, amidst his incessant labors, 
working with his own hands to support himself and those that were 
with him, gloried only in the cross of Christ, rejoicing to fill up by his 
own sufferings ‘that which was behind of the afflictions of Christ’ for 
the sake of the church.—Col. 1 : 24; longing to know more of ‘the fel- 
lowship of His sufferings being made conformable unto His death.’ 
—Phil. 3: 10. 

“Do not think I overlook those teachings which enjoin upon the 
church the duty of giwing to support the Gospel and evangelize the 
world. Paul himself recognized that ‘they which preach the Gospel 
should live of the Gospel,’ even though determined himself to ‘make 
the Gospel of Christ without charge,’ and feeling it ‘ better to die than 
that any man should make his glorying void’ in this matter.—1 Cor. 
9: 14-16. 

“T seek rather to emphasize this element of self-denial as a duty, 
privilege and necessity in all Christian work, and most of all in this 
blessed work of foreign missions, and in both giving and working. 
Paul practised it, as he tells us, ‘lest we should hinder the Gospel of 
Christ.’—1 Cor. 9:12. ‘The same necessity exists for self-denial in 
all the agents of our foreign work to-day, both to give the Gospel its 
proper power among the heathen, and to give our cause its proper 
hold on the hearts and prayers and gifts of God’s people in Christen- 
dom. The one element most needing increase and intensity in the 
Christianity of the present day is self-denial. An educated and ob- 
serving Hindu recently remarked : ‘If English Christians would only 
practice one-tenth of what they profess, India would soon be con- 
verted.’ The learned Jew, Dr. Sonnesckein, declares it his belief that 
‘had it not been for the energy, perseverance, enthusiasm and self-sac- 
rifice of Paul, Christianity would have perished in its cradle.’ Include 
all others, actual and possible, of Paul’s spirit and character in the 
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apostolic churches, and can any Christian controvert this statement? 
Was Paul’s self-sacrifice, which alone secured stability, endurance 
and success to the other elements of his character, an absolute syne qua 
non to’ the spread and success of Christianity in the first century ? 
And is not this same element: of self-sacrifice just as absolute a neces- 
sity for the extension and triumph of Christianity now? In what one 
element are Christians of the present day so wanting as in this spirit of 
self-sacrifice? True, it cannot exist but in close connection with intense 
love to Christ and souls, but is it not the only unmistakable exponent 
of this indwelling love? How comes it that the Moravians send out 
and sustain a larger proportion of their communion as foreign mis- 
sionaries than any other body of Christians, and at an expense per 
missionary far below that of any other body ?. What but this spirit 
of self-sacrifice is needed in the communion of our own Presbyterian 
Church, to speedily quadruple its men and money for carrying for- 
ward this missionary work? And is not this spirit of self-denial just 
as imperative on the part of secretaries and missionaries of all our for-, 
eign boards as in case of home Christians who give to support them ? 
The higher the spirit of self-denial rises in the church, the more 
earnest and abundant will be her prayers and her gifts for this: work. 
‘The higher it rises among the agents and workers of our foreign 
boards, the greater will be the number of missionaries sustained by a 
given amount of money, and the more direct and effective will be their 
efforts for the salvation of the heathen. 

“What makes the names of Gordon, Hall and Judson, and other of 
our early missionaries, stir such profound emotions in Christian hearts 
the world over? Is it not the self-sacrifice involved in their conse- 
cration to this work? In what consists the ‘ reflex influence’ of for- 
eign missions on the church at home, but in the earnest sel f-consecra- 
tion to Christ and the salvation of souls evinced by this same self- 
sacrifice ? 

| [TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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